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AMELIA OPIE. 

Amelia Opie was born on 12 November, 1762, 
at Norwich. Her father, James Alderson. 
M.D., a well-known physician, died in October, 
1825. She commenced writing in 1796, when she 
produced her first work, a novel in two volumes, 
entitled ‘The Dangers of Coquetry.’ On 8 May, 
1798, she married John Opie, the painter, who 
died on 9 April, 1807, when she returned to Nor- 
wich to live with her father. On 11 August, 1825, 
renouncing the Unitarian faith in which she had 
been brought up, she was formally received into 
the Society of Friends at Norwich, and henceforth 
spent part of her time in works of charity. She 
died at Castle Meadow, Norwich, on 2 December, 
1853. The following letters, addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawson Turner, the originals of which are in 
my possession, have not, so far as I can ascertain, 
ever appeared in print. The first letter shows 


Hebrew I should be glad to obtain some parti- 
culars. “ Mousebold” refers to Mousehold Heath, 
near Norwich, a spot which bas been frequently 
the subject of the painter’s art. 

Mr. Battey, mentioned in the second letter, is a 
person whom I have not been able to find in Perry’s 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Gazette. At this period 
the bankruptcy laws ordained that it was n 

for every one of the creditors to sign a certificate 
before a bankrupt could obtain his discharge and 
again start in business, and this rule sometimes 
caused considerable hardship. There is a well- 
known Cornish case which fully illustrates this 
point. Richard Oxenham, a merchant and banker, 
and at one time High Sheriff of Cornwall, fell into 
commercial difficulties in 1818, and was incarcerated 
in the King’s Bench Prison. He might soon have 
been released, but one of his creditors and a 
relative, George John, a solicitor—having been 
deceived in making some advance of money, or, at 
all events, thinking that he had been—refused to 
sign the discharge papers, and Oxenham was still 
in the Debtors’ Prison in 1826. 

Lucy Aggs referred to was a minister among the 
Friends, who died in January, 1853. The “evil 
days” spoken of must allude to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, a subject then in every one’s mind, 
and a measure which some people thought would 
lead to the ruin of the United Kingdom. 


Norwich, Sunday, 11th of Aug., 1822. 
Dear Mapam,—I take the earliest opportunity that 
hae occurred since my return of sending you the ring 
which I mentioned to you & which still appears to me 
more like the Duke of Wellington than Chantrey’s draw- 
ing, but of this you will be able to form a better judg- 
ment than I can do, I found my father as well as I 
expected to find him; that is full of complaints at first, 
but his uncomfortableness gradually went off, & I had 
the satisfaction of learning that he bad had a great deal 


Amelia Opie in a gay mood, the second in her | of company in my absence. 


Quaker garb. I cannot find any mention of an 
intimacy with the Turners in ©. L. Brightwell’s 
* Memorials of A. Opie,’ published in 1854, a book 
deficient in dates and without an index. Dawson 
Turner, F.R.S., was the well-known banker, anti- 


quary, and botanist, who died on 20 June, én 


Mr. Holmes breakfasted with me yesterday, & was 
full of delight at having received a letter from bis wife, 
in answer to one enquiring concerning the growth of 
his child, as it contained amidst the writing a drawing 
of the dear babe asleep, which shews considerable ability, 


& he means that I should have it & shew it to you one 
y. 
After breakfast I took him to Mr. Clover’s, to the 


1858. He.was a Unitarian, and probably an old Hall, to the exhibition, to Wilkin’s on the wall, to my 


acquaintance of Dr. Alderson. 


Unele’s & to Mr, Neville White's. I apologized to him 
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for not asking him to dinner & at three we parted, to 
meet again at tea. 


Norwich, 2nd M. 6th, 1832. 
Dear Frrexp,—I am going to take a great liberty 


My father who had conversed with him, while I | with thee & ask perhaps, an improper favor of thee 


equipped myself for our walk, 
fancy to him, much to my satisfaction & we passed a 
leasant evening together. Mr. Holmes had sent poor | 


had I found, taken a | & one which, as a man of business, thou canst not 
grant, but both Lucy Aggs & myself are interested in 
the applicant whose advocate I am & also in the suc- 


tman’s Normandy for us to look at, & I admired | cess of the application. 


it much, but I had seen certain buildings given, in my 
opinion better, by another pencil at Yarmouth (I believe 
I should say pencils). 

So your nightingale en chef is the linguist also! 
Little did I think when I called her one of the Sweet 
Singers of Israel, that she could have given me “ By the 
waters of Babylon” in the Hebrew. I wish I had com- 
mitted the manner, in which she gave the chaunts to 
memory. I am unused to chaunting & while I sing 
them I miss the go of the notes as well as the exquisite 
tones, in which they were uttered, but the former will 
come in time, the latter never. 

Mr. H. comes to us again to-morrow e 
Mr, Clover. He is to dine with Mr. Neville 
do not know what becomes of him to-day, would I could 
have asked him hither! I should have taken him over 
to breakfast at Earlham to-morrow if there had been 
any one of the family at home, but they are all gone to 
Winston (or Hunston 7). 

Catherine Sparshall tells me that she & her brother 
went away from your house ashamed of their past idle- 
ness & regretting that they had allowed so much of 
their youth to pass by unimproved. They are still young 
enough to profit by the pee pm oy & the useful 
example, and even I am comfo: by the proverb that 
** one is never too old to learn.” 

But I am not sure that I have done wisely in visiting 
you, as there is another proverb which says “ Who 
never drinks is never dry,” and till my visit to you, I 
could not know the extent of the pl e, jation 
with you and yours under your own roof would afford 
me. But now !—however the'mail goes fast and the fare 
is low. 

I have thought much of our various conversations & 
with great interest & I wish to remind you that the 
lute harp is a very pretty substitute for a great one & 
more convenient for a small house. The last improve- 
ment of it,is a considerable one, there is more space 
between the wires & fewer frets & the price is only 
20 guineas I think. 

I have only one regret, besides that of not having 
staid longer with you, when I look back on my ex- 
cursion to Y. & that is, that I went to the ball, that 
cruel Mr. Holmes is for ever boasting of his superior 


to meet 
ite. I 


I am requested by a young man of the name of Battey 


to entreat thee to sign his certificate!!! Thyself and 
a gentleman named Mille, are he says the only creditors 
who hold out & he hopes that after four years of suffer- 
ing, thou wilt have pity on him ! 


1 feel very sure that it is not for thy own pleasure 


that thou hast held out, but that thou wast actuated by 
a sense of justice, though I know not the merits of the 


ease. I feel also sure that if thou canst with propriety 
befriend this poor man thou wilt, and most earnestly do 
I desire that it may be in thy power. 

The young man is married & is an excellent hus- 
band, and as he has a child every year, he is most 
anxious to be able to get into business again. This is 
my case & I hope for a verdict. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking thee for thy 
last obliging communication & of assuring thee that 
my wish to have another copy of the etching of myself, 
was gone before yr. answer arrived & that I should 
be really sorry if thy memory was ever burdened by 
the request, even for a moment after thy answer was 
written, 

“*We are fallen upon evil days” I know not, & much 
wiser folks than I am know no more than I do, I believe, 
what the result will be. 

Pray remember me affec’ly to thy good lady & family 
and believe me Thy obliged friend 

AMELIA OPIB, 


This letter is addressed to ‘‘ Dawson Turner, 
Great Yarmouth.” Post-mark: ‘‘ Norwich, 
Feb. 6, 1832.” Postage, sixpence. 

Gro. C, Boasz, 

36, James Street, Westminster, S.W, 


Earty Brsticat is well 
known that there has been a wide difference of 
opinion with regard to the four hundred (or four 
hundred and thirty) years during which the 
Israelites are said to have been in bondage in 
Egypt ; for some take these years to include the 
stay of Abraham and his son and grandson in 
Canaan before Jacob went down into Egypt. This 


enjoyment during that evening, I was a goose not to 
return to you after I had seen & spoken to those I 
wished to see. I mean to challenge Mr. H. to walk 


with me on Mousehold to-morrow morning if he can | 


leave business, but perhaps 1 ought not to tempt him 
from pounds, shillings & pence, however, nous verrons. 
I find he is Mr. Dimsdale’s partner. 1 like Mr. D. 
much, He married, you know, Mra, J. J. Gurney’s & 
Mrs, Brightwin’s first cousin. Whata long letter! and 
on what paper, but I had nothing in the house & it is 
Sunday 


With kind regards to you all & many thanks for 


your flattering reception of me, 
Believe me 
Dear Mrs. Turner 
Most truly yrs, 
A. Orr 


Turner, By favor of Mr. J. Sparshall.” 


view is founded upon the Septuagint reading of 
Ex. xii. 40,‘H xaroiknows tov vidv 
iv év yy Aiyvrry Kai év yj Xavadv, 
érn Tetpaxdcia tpiaxovra [some codices add 
wévre]. This seems to be borne out by the state- 
ment of St. Paul (Gal. iii. 17) that the law was 
given on Mount Sinai four hundred and thirty 
years after the covenant with Abraham. On the 
other hand, in the speech of St. Stephen (Acts 
| vii. 6) the duration of bondage in a strange land is 
| said (as in the promise to Abram, Gen. xv. 13) 
to have been four hundred years. 
Prof. Sayce in his recent work (‘The Egypt of 
the Hebrews and Herodotos’) accepts (p. 38) this 


This letter is addressed to “ Mrs. eee view from the Hebrew text, which, as he 


says, is very explicit. The date of the Exodus was 


2. 
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in all probability in the thirteenth century before 
Christ ; and this will carry back that of the going 
down into Egypt whilst Joseph ruled that country 
to about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
which was, he thinks, soon after the accession of the 
last Hyksos dynasty in Egypt. But here I should 
like to point out that Prof. Sayce is at variance 
with Prof. Mahler, of Vienna, who has, he says, 
determined certain dates in Egyptian history b 

astronomical considerations. What dates Pro 

Mahler has determined, with the help of data 
farnished by the monuments (Sayce, p. 17), I do 
not know. But I have consulted his ‘ Biblische 
Chronologie und Zeitrechnung der Hebrier,’ and 
find that he there claims to have settled by astro- 
nomy two important dates in Biblical history in a 
way which shows that he does not take Prof. 
Sayce’s view in this matter. I must confess 
that the considerations he has brought forward 
appear to me to be very fanciful. He thinks that 
the horror of great darkness which fell upon 
Abram (Gen, xv. 12) was caused by a large eclipse 
of the sun; and having calculated that one 
occurred in Canaan (the magnitude of which was 
115 digits, making it very nearly total) on 
8 October, B.c. 1764, he fixes that as the date of 
the covenant with Abram. He then explains the 
difference between the four hundred and four 
hundred and thirty years by supposing that the 
latter commence with the covenant or promise and 
the former with the birth of Isaac, which he takes 
to be thirty years afterwards. He further under- 
takes to determine the date of the Exodus by 
identifying the miraculous darkness (one of the 
plagues of Egypt, and the last before the destruc- 
tion of the firstborn) with another large solar 
eclipse which occurred 27 March, 8.c. 1335, and 
was, he finds, smaller in the land of Goshen than 
in the Delta. As no eclipse could last anything 
like the amount of time assigned to the darkness, 
Prof. Mibler suggests that the fright caused by it 
led the Egyptians to keep in their houses for three 
days and nights after the occurrence. But, as I 
remarked in the Observatory for April, 1894 
(vol. xvii. p. 146), this would be attributing to 
them a timidity much greater than that of the 
most barbarous nations, who generally soon recover 
their spirits when the eclipse is over. However, 
by this means Prof. Mibler assigns s.c, 1335 as 
the date of the Exodus, and 3z.c. 1764 as that of 
the promise to Abraham, or about four hundred 
and thirty years between the two events. He, in 
fact, places the date of the covenant only about 
forty years earlier than that assigned by Prof. 
Sayce for the migration of Jacob and his sons into 


Ezypt. W. T. Lywn. 
Blackheath. 
*Tue Cries or Lonpon.’—There has not 


since a in Paris a translation of “ The Ories 


of on as they are daily exhibited in the’ 


Street, with an Epigram in Verse adapted to each. 
Embellished with 62 elegant cuts, to which is 
added a description of the Metropolis in verse. 
London, Newbery, 1799.” The title in French is, 
**Les Oris de Londres, au XVIII° Siécle......Par 
A. Certeux, Membre fondateur de la Société des 
Traditions Populaires. Paris, Chamuel, Editeur, 
29, Rue de Trévise, 1893.” Those who are curious 
in books on London may take an interest in this. 
I have not seen another copy besides the one 
which I have. There are 183 pages. 
Ep. 


First Inter-University Cricket Matou.— 
The first cricket match between the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge was played in 1827. Fifty 
years afterwards, namely, in 1877, a grand dinner 
took place at the Cannon Street Hotel, to which all 
were invited who had played for either university. 
A hundred and fifty dined together. There were 
then six living who had taken part in the original 
match, and there is still one survivor—in good 
health, I am happy to say—namely, Mr. Herbert 
Jenner-Fust (formerly Jenner), the famous wicket- 
keeper, who on that occasion captained the Oam- 
bridge eleven. The others happened to be all 
clergymen. The Rev. W. G. Cookesley, the well- 
known scholar and ex-Eton master, who played for 
Cambridge, died in 1880; the Rev. J. Dolphin 
(Cambridge) died in 1889; the Rev. J. J. Papillon 
(Oxford) also died in 1889; the Rev. E. Pole 
(Oxford) died in 1890, Finally, Charles Words- 
worth, Bishop of St. Andrews, died 5 Dec., 1892. 
He managed the Oxford team in this first match, 
and two years afterwards, namely, in 1829, he 
rowed in the first inter-university boat race. 

Pair Normay. 


German Oatuotic Caaret, Great St. Taomas 
Apostte, Bow Lanz, Cueapsipe.—This chapel 
is now entirely demolished, but not forgotten by 
those who had the pleasure of assembling within 
its walls. The exterior was unpretentious, but 
the interior was unique, and the worship of the 
most reverential and solemn kind. The chapel 
was very small, holding about four hundred people. 
It had three galleries—one eventually was partl 
used forthe organ and choir—a sacristy, confession: 
and a pulpit on the side to the right of the altar. 
There were three services on Sundays, viz., High 
Mass at 11 in the morning, in the afternoon at 3 
Vespers and Benediction, and in the evening at 7 

and Benediction ; full services on holy 
days, and the service of Complin on the Wednes- 
day evenings of Lent. 

The Rev. Joseph Verres, D.D., the present 
clergyman of the German Catholic Chapel, 47, 
Union Street, Commercial Road, E., London, 


long | gives me the following information. He says, “I 


think there is plenty of material, but during the 
many years I have been here I have been 
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fully occupied, so that I have found no time for 
researches in the old papers and books. The 
German mission is certainly one of the oldest in 
London, as it dates from 1809 (but whether the 
chapel existed prior to that time, and had been in 
the hands of another party, I cannot glean ; it had 
the appearance of a Dissenting place of worship). 
There being very few Catholic churches in London 
in the early part of the century, it played an im- 
portant part, and the old baptismal registers show 
that many foreigners besides Germans were in the 
habit of attending. If I am not very much mis- 
taken, it was in this church that the Confraternity 
of the Rosary was first established, and the old 
books of the confraternity show large numbers of 
lish and Irish names.” 

n 1863 the old church in Great St. Thomas 
Apostle had to be given up. An old Protestant 
chapel was bought and ornamented at great cost, 
but unfortunately in 1873 the building collapsed 
and a new church had to be built, more with a 
view to usefulness than beauty, though during the 
last ten years much has been done to make the 
charch handsome. James Pitz. 

3, Hardman Square, Bolton Street, Bury. 


“ Dispatcu,” not “ Despatcn.”—The following 
note by Dr. Murray is from the Oxford Times of 
6 February :— 

“In concluding his communication to a London con- 
temporary] Dr. Murray calls attention to the word ‘ dis- 
patch,’ of which he says the proper spelling with ‘dis’ 
was used by all writers for three hundred years, down 
to the earlier part of this century, when the blundered 
form ‘despatch’ began to be substituted by some. He 
hopes that now that the history of the word is fully 
exhibited in the dictionary, the correct spelling will be 
universally and the diversity of spelling the 


word come to an 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Grapvat Disappearance or Bow Srreer 
Poice Station.—The following account of the 
disappearance of Bow Street Station, a spot that 
has witnessed many stirring historical scenes, is 
taken from the Daily News :— 


“Old Bow Street Police Station is being demolished 
Its grim old porticoes and dust-covered windows 

still present a stern front to the modern and sprightly- 
looking Floral Hall on the other side of the road, but it 
is being attacked in the rear by demolishers, and stone 
by stone the front is being reached, and will meet the 
game fate as the building at the rear, A large ware- 
house will be erected on its site, which belongs to the 
Duke of Bedford. When the new police-station at Bow 
Street was built—some fifteen years ago—the building 
now being demolished was used as a kind of barracks for 
single policemen. About twelve months ago the lease 
fellin. The old charge room is now filled with lumber ; 
the dock in which the prisoners stood has disappeared ; 
the cells, as black as night, and each iron-lined cell door 
covered with rust, are not yet demolished. Gaoler White, 
going over them yesterday with a Bow Street reporter, 


the ‘good old times,’ when Seven Dials was Seven Dials, 
and Drury Lane Drury Lane, be bad seen in the passage 
adjoining these old cells, as many as a dozen men, on 
a Saturday night, waiting for the doctor to stitch up the 
wounds sustained in one of the many riots which took 
place in that district when he was a ———— 
* Many atime,’ said he, ‘I and others have had to take 
the boots from men who were kicking the doors and 
keeping the other prisoners awake.’ In a woman’s cell, 
a large metal plate on the wall bears letters indicating 
that it divides the parishes of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” 
F. E. J. 


Courrositizs or Oriricism.—I copy a curious 
example of criticism from D’Israeli’s delightful 
* Amenities of Literature.’ It was hardly possible 
for the writer, at that date, to have written other- 
wise ; but how curiously unlucky the whole of it 
has turned out to be ! 

This is how he discourses on the poems of 
Chaucer :— 

“Are we then no longer to linger over the visionary 
emotions of the great poet in the fine portraitures of 
his genius from his youthful days, when the fever of 
his soul, not knowing where to seek for its true aliment, 
careless of life, fed on its own sad musings, in ‘ Chaucer's 
Dreme’ [whic he did not write], or, onwards in life, 


in the ‘Testament of Love’ [which is not his], that 
chronicle of the heart in a prison solitude ? as all 
the enchantment of the moonlight land of chivalry and 
fairyism in ‘The Floure and the Leaf’ [which is not 
his] vanished? Are we no longer to listen to ‘The Com- 
plaint of the Black Knight’ [by Lydgate], which touched 


a duchess or a queen; or the stanzas of ‘ The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale’ [by Clanvowe], which musically 
resound that musical encounter?” 

And yet again, we have the following remarks : 

Ona particular occasion, the poet submitted to the 
restraint of equal syllables, as we discover in ‘ The Court 
of Love,’ elaborately metrical, and addressed to ‘his 
princely lady,’ with the hope that she might not refuse 
it for lack of ornate speech. It is evident, therefore, 
that Chaucer had a distinct conception of the heroic or 
decasyllabic verse.” 
This has to be taken in connexion with a pre- 
ceding sentence :— 
“It is evident that Chaucer trusted his cadences to 
his ear, and his verse is therefore usually rhythmical, 
and accidentally (!) metrical,” 
We here see that the critic was quite unable to 
see anything regularly metrical in Chaucer’s poetry ; 
and, indeed, the old editions made such wild work 
of the final e that the poet’s astonishing regularity 
was effectually concealed. But he saw also, on the 
other hand, that one of the poems, viz., ‘ The Court 
of Love,’ was perfectly regular, even in Stowe’s 
edition of 1561. The reason is simple enough, 
viz., that Stowe knew perfectly well how to scan a 
poem of the Tudor period, and hence had no diffi- 
culty in printing a poem of the same period so as 
not to destroy its metre. This is why the verse 
was, for once, so “elaborately metrical.” It is 
odd that the critic never thought of so simple a 
solution. Watrer W. Sxear. 


saw some rusty keys bh to an old bracket. He 
exclaimed,’ Al! Bore ae the old keys," and told how, in 
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Deats or a Hicuianp Osterrain.— 

“James Macgregor, a Highland chieftain, who 
latterly lived in very r circumstances, died in 
January, near Auchterarder. Deceased, who was born 
lst August, 1818, was the last descendant of Gregor 
Ghlun Dhu (Black Knee), who in 1745 received a com- 
mission from Prince Charles as colonel in the army and 
commander of the fortresses of Doune, Cardross, and 
Ballanton,all in Menteith, and bad obtained from James, 
fourth Marquis of Montrose, a feu charter of the lands 
of Glengyle at the west end of Loch Katrine. James 
MacGregor was the eldest son of the late John Mac- 
Gregor of Glengyle, and the head of the ‘ Clan du’i Chiar,’ 
one of the principal houses of the Clan Gregor, being 
twelfth in descent from Dougal Ciar, the ancestor of his 
line. He sold the property of Glengyle in 1860 to the 
late Mr. James MacGregor, formerly of the Queen’s 
Hotel, Glasgow, brother of Mr. Donald Macgregor, of 
the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh. The late Glengyle was 
unmarried, and is succeeded in the representation of the 
house of Dougal Ciar by Mr. Norman Macgregor, brother 
of the late Sir Charles Metcalfe Macgregor, K.C.B., de- 
scended in direct line from Robert Macgregor of Inver- 
snaid, the celebrated Rob Roy, uncle of ‘Ghlun Dhu,’ 
Asno near relations survive, arrangements were made 
by several of the clan, headed by Sir Malcolm Macgregor 
of Macgregor, for the conveyance of the remains of the 
late chieftain to the family burying-ground at Glengyle 
House on Loch Katrine, where he was laid to rest beside 
his forefathers.” — Perthshire Advertiser. 

Glengyle was a tall, handsome man, and amidst 
his poverty had all the appearance and bearing of 
a gentleman. A. G. Rem, 

Auchterarder. 


Tae “ Barouest.”—This word, variously spelt 
barghest, barguest, barghaist, &c., is well known as 
the name of a goblin or evil spirit widely prevalent 
in the Northern Counties (see Henderson, ‘ Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties,’ p. 239). Strange 
to say, no satisfactory account has yet been given 
as to its origin. Grose derived it from bar and 
gheist, and then defined it accordingly as ‘‘a ghost 
commonly appearing near gates or stiles [bars].” 
Sir W. Scott conjectured it stood for bier-ghost, 
Dan. baare geist, in which Mr. Atkinson (‘ Cleve- 
land Glossary,’ s.v.) followed him. Dr. Murray 
(‘N. E. D.’) connects it doubtfully with Ger. berg- 
geist, a mountain demon, which the barghest was 
not. The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ refrains 
from offering any suggestion. Now the barghest 
seems to have been originally a churchyard hob- 
goblin ; in Cumberland it is “a boggle that haunts 
burial-places” (‘E. D. D.’). I therefore suggest 
that barghest is the folkish pronunciation of bargh- 
ghest (the colliding gutturals naturally running 
together), bargh being,the common Northern word 
for a low ridge or hill, a ‘‘ barrow” (O. Eng. beorh, 
beorg), formerly a sepulchral mound or tumulus. 
Bar and bargh were formerly used in Derbyshire 
for a hill and a hill path (Pegge, ‘ Derbicisms,’ 
E.D.S.). Thus barghest is a survival of the Old 
Norse “ barrow-ghost,” a sort of bloodthirsty vam- 

ire which was believed to haunt barrows or 


‘ Saxo-Grammaticus’ (Folk-lore Society edition), 
p. Ixvii. The Sagas tell of fearful encounters 
with the ghosts of buried Vikings, who still 
keep something of their savage state within the 
barrows (Du Chaillu, ‘The Viking Age’). The 
spirit of Thorolf Bogifod walked after his burial 
in a tumulus, and gave much trouble, frighten- 
ing the cattle and driving them mad (J. F. 
Vicary, ‘Saga Time,’ p. 250). In other words, he 
became a bargh-ghest, or “barrow-ghost.” We 
may compare Icel. bjarg-vetir (?“ barrow-fetches”), 
friendly sprites inhabiting the hills. The first 
element of the compound would readily become 
brag, which is a synonym for the goblin in North- 
umberland. With the form bar-ghest we may com- 
pare bar-master and -mote for bargh-master and 
-mote. The Danish synonym of bar-ghest is hoi-bo, 
‘* how-dweller,” or “ barrow-ghost ”:— 

“The occupant (of a Adi or mound) was termed Adibo 
or dweller in the tumulus, and a very unpleasant neigh- 
bour he frequently became if he walked again (gik igyen) 
after death, His reappearance caused dread and mischief. 
ened Kaar was buried in a Adi, and reappeared after 
death, and killed the live stock or frightened them 
away.”"—J, F. Vicary, ‘Saga Time,’ p. 227. 

“ Gldm, as a hdibo, or vampire, broke open the 
door of the common hall” (idid., 230). Like the 
bar-guest he had terrible glaring eyes (ibid.). 
This Scandinavian word survives in the hog-boy 
hog=haugr, ‘‘ how”), a goblin which inhabits the 
Maes-how of Orkney (see D. Mac Ritchie, ‘ Testi- 
mony of Tradition,’ p. 107). ‘* Barrow,” a grave 
mound, is not common in early English. The 
earliest instance of it on English soil is berg, 
on a Runic monument found at Thornhill, in 
Yorkshire (700-800 a.p.), which mentions that 
‘*Tyilsuith reared becun at bergi,’ a beacon at 
the barrow (G. Stephens, ‘Handbook of Runic 
Monuments,’ p. 248), A. Patmer. 

South Woodford, 


A GeyeraL or 1700 a.D. sust 
Until somewhat recently travellers whose business 
or pleasure led them to Reval, upon visiting the 
Lutheran Church of St. Nicholas, used, in an 
adjoining chapel, to have exhibited to them, as one 
of the most interesting and attractive lions of the 
place, a withered and mummified form, enclosed 
in a case with a glass lid. This was the body of 
no less a person than Charles Eugéne, Duc de 
Croix, who commanded the Russian troops before 
Narva in 1700. He suffered defeat and fell into 
the hands of the Swedes, who removed him to 
Reval. There, in 1702, he died. As he had 
received no allowances during his two years’ 
captivity, he was found to be in debt at the time 
of his decease, His Reval creditors were pitiless, 
and insisted on much more than their pound of 
flesh, for they caused the entire corpse to be 
arrested 


urial mounds. As to this barrow-ghost, see 


in the church until payment should be 
made. No moneyed friend was at hand, therefore 
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no burial was granted. It thus came to pass that 
the poor Duke’s body remained above ground. 
Strange to relate, decomposition does not appear 
to have taken place; the flesh dried and shrank 
on the bones, and the mummified corpse has been 
preserved in this condition for nearly two hundred 
years. Most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are probably 
familiar with this history, variants of which are 
doubtless to be found in guide-books and else- 
where ; but it may be worth recalling now for two 
reasons. Imprimis, it adds a striking instance to 
those cited in ‘N. & Q.’ of “arresting a dead body 
for debt” (see 8 S. ix. 241, 356; x. 63), and 
shows that that evil practice obtained also under 
Swedish rule. [I do not know whether Prof. 
Stephens, in ‘Ghost-thanks’ (8 S. x. 63), mentions 
De Croix’s case.] And, secondly, it is pleasant 
to record that an officer’s dead body, however old, 
will serve as a raree-show no more, The Russian 
command of ‘‘ earth to earth” has gone forth, and 
the Revalscher Beobachter now states that on the 
15/27 January the final interment took place. 
The shrivelled ‘‘ remains ” (apt word, for there was 
not much left) were respectfully laid in a new 
coffin, bearing a metal plate with the Duke’s name, 
rank, and date of death, and in the presence of the 
local governor, vice-governor, and town authorities 
were lowered into a vault : se built for their 
reception. Now at last R.1.P. 
H. E. Moreay. 


St. Petersburg. 


Syeezinc.—I am told that a sneezer in Silesia 
was formerly saluted with ‘‘Gott sterke Ihre 
Schonheit !” to which the customary response was 
danke ftir die Hoflichkeit”; upon hearing 
which the first speaker would continue to rhyme 
as follows: “Es ist nicht meine Héflichkeit 
sondern meine Schuldigkeit Ihnen zu dienen alle 
Zeit.” I belong to a family which might outdo 
Leviathan in neesing. Some members of it have 
been informed that sternutation is a good prophy- 
lactic against fever ; if so, the hereditary gift is 
certainly “ not to be sneezed at.” 

Sr. Swirary. 


RatecHana.—A recent discovery made by Dr. 
T. N. Brushfield, M.D., the indefatigable collector 
of ‘ Raleghana,’ ought to be briefly noticed in 
*N. & Q,,’ for its remarkable bearing upon the 
method of the late Mr. John Payne Oollier as 
applied to historical evidence. This is the draft 
of a letter which Oollier worked up into a com- 
munication to the Society of Antiquaries (printed 
in Archeologia, xxxiv. 160-170, 1851), and which 
has hitherto been held by some of Ralegh’s bio- 
graphers to furnish convincing evidence of the 
truth of the statement put forward in Camden’s 
* Annales,’ to the effect that it was the circum- 
stance of an intrigue between Sir Walter and one 
of Elizabeth's maids-of-honour, Elizabeth Throg- 


morton, who subsequently became Lady Ralegh, 
which led to the withdrawal of the queen’s favour 
from him. The evidence produced by Collier is, 
in fact, the only confirmation of this piece of 
scandal, which probably originated with the ki 
(James I.), to whom Camden submitted the seco’ 
part of his work (not published until nine years 
after Sir Walter’s execution), for His Majesty’s 
correction, &c. Of course, a private letter dealin 
with this particular piece of gossip could not fai 
to carry weight; but beyond the transcript printed 
in Archeologia no eye has ever seen it, and its 
existence rests entirely upon Collier’s credibility. 
What that is worth is conclusively shown by Dr. 
Brushfield, who is in possession of Collier’s MSS., 
and amongst them of the original draft in his auto- 
graph of the document in question. Between this 
draft and the version in Archeologia there is just 
sufficient difference in wording and phrasing to 
show that, so far from being original, contem- 
porary evidence to be relied upon, the whole thing 
is a figment of Mr. Oollier’s inventive ingenuity, 
another evidence, not of Ralegh’s turpitude, but 
of the commentator’s moral perversity. 

AtrreD WALLIs. 


Wit or —I have lately 
written a short life of Saint-Evremond for the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ and it bas struck 
me that his will—which has never hitherto been 
published, so far as I have been able to discover— 
might interest your readers. I obtained a copy 
from Somerset House in the course of my investi- 
gations :— 

“‘I underwritten Charles de St Denis Dugast Lord 
of St Euremond dwelling in the parish of St James 
Westm’r being in very good sound memory and under- 
standing and being willing to dispose of what goods I 
shall have left after my death First I beg the mercy of 
God and doe committ my soul into his hands I leave to 
my testamentary executor the course to see my body 
interred without pomp after the manner which he sball 
think most convenient I give to the poor French 
Refugees the sume of twenty pounds sterling I give to 
the poor Catholicks or of other religion whatsoever the 
sume of twenty pounds sterling I give to my servant 
William for the care which he hath taken of me during 
my sickness and the good services which he hath ren- 
dered unto me the sume of fifty pounds sterling and the 
few cloaths which I have I give to my servant maid the 
sume of fifteen pounds sterling besides the wages which 
shall be due unto her I give tothe servant maid who 
hath left me the sume of five guineas I give to Jasper 
who served me formerly the sume of ten pounds —s 
I give to Charles another servant the sume of ten poun 
sterling I give to my ancient porter the sume of six 
pounds sterling I give to the other porter bis son in law 
four pounds sterling I give to Mr De Meseau the sume 
of thirty pounds sterling for the bookes which he 
supplyed me with or for the dealings which we have had 
together about learning the said sums to be paid six 
months after my death by my testamentary executor out 
of the moneys he shall have received I give to Milliom 
who served madam the Duchess Mazarin the sume of 
fifty — sterling to take out of what shal! come unto 
me of the four hundred guineas which I lent to Madam 
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the Dutchess Mazarin and which are lawfully due unto 
me as she alwaies acknowledged it as well during the 
sickness whereof she dyed as likewise before Mr Wright 
the Notary I give to Madam de la Perrine the like 
sume of fifty pounds sterling to take alsoe of what shall 
accreu out of the said debt of Madam Mazarin I give to 
Doctor Silvester the sume of fifty pounds sterling to take 
alsoe upon the debt of Madam Mazarin I give to Mr. 
Paul Bower the sume of forty pounds sterling to take 
alsoe upon the debt of Madam Mazarin the said sumes 
payable by my executor when he shall have received 
more I give to Mrs. Bague the sume of fifty pounds ster- 
ling to take upon the debt of Madam Mazarin Moreover 
I give to Mr. Paul Boyer ten pound sterling to take out of 
the first money which shall be received out of my other 
effects I give to my Lord Gallway the sume of sixty 
pounds sterling for a ring desiring him to accept thereof 
and that I should make him as I doe make him by these 
resents and name him my testamentary executor his 
ires executors or administrators And by virtue thereof 
to receive whatsoever shall be due unto me And to pay 
alsoe according to my present testament which I will 
may be good by way of codicill of Donation by reason of 
death and other by law makeing void and revoking all those 
which I might heretofore have made In witness whereof 
I have sealed and signed with my hand with my usueall 
signe the present testament in the presence of witnesses 
at London the four and twentieth August one thousand 
seven hundred and three Sarst Evremonp Witnesses 
Lewis Brodeau Charles Pelleguin,” 


Proved 27 Sept., 1703. 
Frank T, Marziats. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


GAMBARDELLA.—Would any of your readers 
kindly give dates of birth and death (if dead) of 
the portrait-painter Gambardella, who lived in 
Sussex Place in 1860? Evetyx 

Apsley House, 


Grorcrs-Jean le régne 
de Charles I., un gentilhomme Irlandais (ou peut 
étre Anglais), nommé Mareschal (Georges-Jean), 
émigra en France ; en 1643 il était officier dans un 
Régiment Etranger au service de Louis XIII. En 
consultant, dans les ouvrages spéciaux, les généa- 
logies des familles nobles anglaises, irlandaises ou 
écossaises du nom de Mareschal, constate-t-on 
dans l’une d’elles, entre les annés 1625 et 1643, 
I’émigration ou simplement la disparition de ce 

rges-Jean Mareschal? Ce gentilhomme anglais 
fat le trisaieul paternel du marquis de Bidvre, qui 
son esprit rendit fameux A la cour de Louis XVI. ; 
il serait intéreseant de savoir 4 quelle famille 
anglaise se rattache le “ pére des calembours.” 
Un Francals. 


Torner Encravers.—I should be much obliged 
if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could say when 
i ©. Easling, and Thomas Hodgetts | 


died ; or whether any of them were living after 
1837. ALGERNON GrRavEs. 
6, Pall Mall, 


Historicaa Rurmes.—Can any one 
tell me where to get the English history rhymes 
beginning— 

The Romans in England first held sway, 

The Saxons after them led the way ; 

They tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 
They both of them got from the Norman bow ? 


Toe UNMISTAKABLE. 


Tue Proyunciation oF find that 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who has as intimate an 
acquaintance with Samuel Pepys as any living 
man, calls the unheroic hero, Peeps. I would 
fain know why. Is there any tradition, or rhyme, 
or other reason which gives authority for that pro- 
nunciation? I have hitherto favoured the same 
practice as Mr. Ashby Sterry, who wrote in the 
Graphic of 21 Nov., 1891, p. 606 :— 

There are people I’m told—some say there are heaps— 
Who speak of the talkative Samuel as Peeps ; 

And some so precise and pedantic their step is 

Who call the delightful old Diarist, Pepys; 

But those I think right, and I follow their steps 

Ever mention the garrulous gossip as Peps ! 

I know not how I came to do this, and I have no 
confidence in my correctness. Lord Cottenham’s 
family name is, I am told, rendered Pep-pys ; one 
would fancy that something authoritative might 
be learned from a branch of the tree which bore 
Samuel himself. Sr. SwirHin. 


Riest to Quarter THE Rorat ARMs OF 
Scortanp.—Can any one of your readers inform 
me whether there are any families who have the 
right to quarter the royal arms of Scotland with 
their own, except the royal family ; and if so, who 
are they and why? ARMIGER. 

Exmouth. 


“Here’s To tHE Mayor or Wican.”—Can 
any one give the origin of a Lancashire saying, 
when friends touch glasses before drinking, and 
say, “ Here’s to the Mayor of Wigan, that is, our 
noble selves”? X. H. 


Tue Praver or Onartes J.—This 
relic, which was used by King Oharles 1. at his 
execution, is a folio work, partly black-letter, 
bound in russia leather, originally purple, but 
now much faded. The arms on the cover are said 
to be those of the Elector Palatine, afterwards 
King of Bohemia, who was killed at the Battle of 
Prague—impaling his wife’s arms (Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I., sister to Charles I.). 
The title-page is wanting. On the leaf of the 
preface is written : “ King Charles I.’s own Prayer 
Book” and “Ex Libris Biblioth Presby Domf 
Ex Dono Joan Hutton M.D.1714.” On the title- 
page of the Psalter is “ Carolus R.,” supposed to be 
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the autograph of the unfortunate monarch. 
the lower part is ‘‘ Imprinted by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie by 
the assignees of John Bill, 1634.” This book is 
reported to have been given by the king to Dr. 
Hutton at the time of execution, and was by him 
nted to the Presbytery of Dumfries as a relic. 
t this could not be the case, as sixty-six years 
elapsed between the death of the king in 1648 and 
the gift to the Presbytery in 1714. Again, Dr. 
Hatton came to England with William III., to 
whom he was Physician General, and is mentioned 
as such in Burnet’s ‘ History.’ The doctor would 
become possessed of the Prayer Book by other 
means. It disappeared from the Presbytery at 
Dumfries, and somehow came into the possession 
of a gentleman named Maitland, and upon his 
death, when his library was offered for sale, the 
book was put up for public bidding. A consider- 
able sum was offered, but it was deemed inadequate, 
and the volume was bought in and retained by the 
widow. Upon its appearance at the sale the Pres- 
bytery of Dumfries declared that the book had been 
surreptitiously removed from their library, and 
threatened proceedings at law to recover it. They 
were only deterred from instituting them by their 
inability to show how they lost the possession ; the 
law of Scotland requiring that as the first step 
towards reclaiming movable property. When Mr. 
Maitland’s widow died it was again offered for sale 
at the rooms of Mr. Thomas, in King Street, 
Covent Garden. Before putting it up Mr. Thomas 
declared that if its authenticity should be invali- 
dated within a month, the purchase-money would be 
retarned. No doubt of its being genuine appeared 
to have been entertained, and the biddings com- 
menced at forty guineas and rose to a hundred, 
when it was bought for that sum by a Mr. Slater. 
Can any one continue its progress up to date? 


Hitpa GaMtin, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Warsoyw.—Can any reader give me information 
of Jonathan Watson, of Ringshall, co. Suffolk, died 
and buried there in 1803? Of whom was he the 
son and grandson ? P. A. F. 8. 


Derinition or Genivs.—I should be glad to 
be referred to the genuine source of that character- 
ization of genius which stamps it as an “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” or words to that effect. 
It is sometimes attributed to Dr. Johnson, some- 
times to Goethe, to Carlyle, and others. I cannot 
find it in Bartlett’s ‘ Quotations.’ R. B. B. 

[See 4» S, ix. 280, 374, 393, 449, 522; 5% 8.xi. 47, 75; 
xii. 68, 97, 132, 157, 195, 213, 337; 6% 8, iv, 513; xi. 
89, 190; 8. iii. 84.) 


Taomas, Baron Wattace. — “1828, d.s.p. 
1844. Extinct.” Having occasion to look up 
this nobleman’s name, I found the above in the 
Index Society's ‘ Index of Titles of Honour,’ and 


On | on turning Register ’ for 1844 T 


find a very full account of his life, s.v. “ Deaths, 
23 February, p. 213. Is it too late in the day to 
correct an error at p. 215 that puzzled me a bit? 
It is there stated that 
‘Lord Wallace married, 16 February, 1844, J 
Dowager Viscountess Melville, who had been the seco 
wife of Henry, first Viscount Melville, and previously 
Lady Jane Hope, sixth daughter of John, second Earl of 
Hopetoun. This lady died without issue, 9 June, 1829,” 
—fifteen and a quarter years before she was 
married ! Somewhat startling. In the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. xvi. P. 190, 3.0 
“ Dundas, Henry, first Viscount Melville,” we find, 
“He married secondly, on 2 April, 1793, Lady Jane 
Hope, sixth daughter of John, second Eurl of Hopetoun, 
by whom he had no issue. His second wife, surviving 
him, married, on 16 February, 1814, Thomas, Lord 
Wallace, and died on 29 June, 1829.” 
In the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1814, s.v. “ Marriages, 
—February,” p. 124, we find “ Right Hon, Thomas 
Wallace, M. ., to Jane, Viscountess Melville.” 
Where can I get any further information about 
Lord Wallace than what is given in the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1844 ? J. B, Fremine. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Date of Conconpance.— When 
did Mrs, Cowden Clarke's well-known Shakespeare 
concordance first appear? A copy, published by 
W. Kent, Paternoster Row, which lies before me, 
sadly wants the date of its publication. From an 
entry respecting the year when this copy was 
acquired I infer that this popular work came out 
in 1865, or before that year. H. Kress, 

Oxford. 

[According to the ‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.’ it was produced 
in 1845.) 


Vireit’s Errrara.—An article on ‘ Virgil as a 
Magician,’ by K. V. Coote, appears in Good 
Words for October, 1896, in which the following 
statement is made :— 

“The urn which held the ashes of Virgil was of 
marble, supported on nine small pillars, and stood alone, 
opposite the entrance. It bore this inscription : 

Mantua me genuit, Calabria me rapuit, tenet nunc 

Parthenope ; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

(Mantua gave me birth, Calabria snatched me from life; 
Parthenope has my ashes, I sang of pastures, fields, and 
shepherds.) The urn has long ago disappeared, but a 
modern stone, bearing the same inscription, has been 
placed where it stood. 

What authority has the writer of the article for 
the first line of the Latin couplet quoted above ? 
He seems to be unconscious that the line should 
be a hexameter, 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc. 

At least I have never seen the line given otherwise. 
Moreover, surely his (or her) translation of the 
word duces, in the second line, is wrong. It should 


be translated “ chieftains,” or some such word. I 
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have always understood “ pascua, rura, duces ” to 
refer to Virgil’s ‘ Eclogues,’ ‘ Georgics,’ and 
‘ Haeid,’ respectively. 

F. O. Terry. 


Woopen Pitcuers.—The at the quiet 
middle-class hotel my father Galt put up at on 
our journeys through Paris used to replenish the 
ewers from a large wooden pitcher. I presume 
these must have been in more or less general use 
before the introduction of the zinc ones. They 
were not straight sided like the above, but bellied 
like the ewers, I saw one, in October, 1886, 
under the verandah of a lodge-like cottage at the 
top of Ladderem Cove, a gap in the cliffs between 
Budleigh Salterton and Sidmouth, Devon. I 
should be glad to know where these wooden 
pitchers are, and have been, in use, and the local 
names they go by both in this country and abroad, 
Tuomas J, Jeaxes. 


‘JounnaL pres Dames.’—I have a pair of 
coloured costume plates, quarto size, representing 
groups of girls playing battledore and shuttlecock 
and hide and seek. The imprint is that of the 
Journal des Dames, Paris, no date. Was this 
publication originally issued in quarto form; and 
do the plates mentioned form part of a set? The 
British Museum has only two volumes, 1824-5, 
and these are octavo. Anprew W. Tuer, 

The Leadenhall Press. 


‘* Jorrina Sreps.”—In the London Magazine, 
vol, xlviii. p. 247, June, 1779, there is an account 
of the burning by lightning of the spire and church 


of Chart Sutton, Kent. The notice is illustrated 
with a print of the west end of the church and 
tower ; there is also the churchyard wall, against 
which and close to the western gate are some steps, 
which still remain, intended probably to enable 
women who rode on a pillion behind their hus- 
band or groom to mount the saddle with little or 
no assistance, These steps are described as “ joffing 
steps.” Never having met with the word before, 
perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
tell me what the exact meaning of the word is, 
= sain it is a local word or some antiquated 
and bygone expression. 
G, Bocrr. 
Chart Sutton, 


“Lazy Lawrence.” —The late Mr. E. B. James, 
in his recently published ‘ Letters on the Isle of 
Wight,’ vol. i. p. 30 seg., traces this proverbial 
expression to the hero of a popular tale, ‘ Lazy 
Lawrence of Lubberland.’ Where is this tale to be 
found ? A. 8. P. 


Mopern Jacostre Movement. —Has the 
modern Jacobite movement any official organ or 
ag In what book, or books, can trust- 
worthy information regarding Legitimism or 
Jacobitism be found ? P. 


Beplies, 
“TRYST.” 
(8 §, xi. 127.) 

This word is pronounced in Scotland with the 
y long. No Scotsman—unless, as a worthy farmer 
said, he had been out of his native element for 
three weeks and living in a town—would ever 
think of sounding the word as if it rhymed to 
“ fist” or “twist,” but would make it correspond 
in length and open fulness to “priced” and 
“sliced.” The term was early used in the sense 
of cattle market, When the Queen of Fairyland, 
proffering “an apple frae a tree” to True Thomas, 
assures him that the effect of his eating the fruit 
will be perfect immunity from falsehood, she finds 
that she has thrilled a very sensitive chord :— 

«* My tongue is mine ain,” true Thomas said ; 
**A gudely gift ye wud gie to me ! 
I neither dought to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tryst where I may be.” 
‘“‘The repugnance of Thomas to be debarred the 
use of falsehood, when he might find it convenient,” 
not only has ‘a comic effect,” as Sir Walter 
Scott says (‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
iv. 120), but it is also pointedly and pungently 
satirical, The casuistry of merchandise has always 
been a very curious element in human activity. 
Falkirk trysts were formerly three great 
cattle fairs in the autumn months, but, thoug 
they still recur regularly, their size and importance 
have greatly deteriorated through the establish- 
ment of numerous marts throughout the country. 
At present the use of the noun “tryst” is pro- 
bably not so common as that of the verb. There is 
no difficulty in hearing that a man was “ trystit ” to 
meet another at a given hour, although it is hardly 
probable that their engagement would be called a 
** tryst.” A lovers’ appointment is still occasion- 
ally so designated in rural districts. Referring to 
“ trysting,” with tact and archaic appropriateness, 
in ‘his and haunting balled “The Bush 
aboon Traquair’:— 
They were blest beyond compare, 
When they hvld their trysting there, 
Taomas 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

Two words have been confused. The Northern 
tryst, as in “to keep tryst,” “to break tryst,” is 
allied to trust. In trust, the u was originally long, 
as also in dust, rust (A.-S. dést, rast); and the y 
was originally long in tryst. Hence the y is long 
by tradition in Scotland. Such long sounds are 
usually shortened before st, as in dust, rust. In 
the one exception—viz., Christ—the i remains long 
by tradition. 

But there was an O.F. tristre, triste (with short 
i), M.E. triste, which meant “an appointed station, 
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a hunting term. Hence, I believe, the notion of| The Order was founded by Baldwin II, King 
‘* place of appointment.” See Chaucer, ‘Troil.,’| of Jerusalem, in 1129. Gregory XIII. united it 
ii. 1534; and my Glossary to Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’ | to the far more recent Order of St. Maurice of 
This French form should have been noted in my | Savoy. The French (Provencals*), to whom it 


‘ Dictionary,’ Watrer W. Sxeat. | was especially dear, were not affected by this, 
however, and Henri TV. is said to have joined it 


F to the Order of Mount Carmel. In antiquity, 
Kwiouts or St. Lazarus (8" S. xi. 88).— | therefore, it ranks third among the military orders ; 
This Order was instituted wpon a charitable account, | being eleven years later in its institution than the 
viz., to cure persons infected with the leprosy. They | Templars, and sixteen later than that of the 
had assigned to them a famous hospital in Jerusa- Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (Rhodes, Malta, 
lem, called St. Lazarus, for the reception of lepers. | @ ), 
Through the incursion of the Saracens this Order| The patron saint of lepers, as St. Lazarus was 
was almost extinct till the Latin princes joined | held to be, doubtless attracted numbers of Crusaders 
together in a holy league to expel them out of the | suffering from “shanker,” ergot, elephantiasis, &c. 
Holy Land. These religious men entered into | [py a deed (1226) witnessed by Pietro delle Vigne, 
martial discipline, and performed great service, | Chancellor to the Emperor Frederick II., establish- 
insomuch that they gained fame and esteem of | ing a grand priory of this Order at Capua, the 
Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, in whose time knights are sworn to observe chastity and obedience, 
they flourished under the government of a Great | to help the poor and widows, to assist lepers, and 
Master. In 1150 they made their vows of obedience, | to fight the infidel. 
verty, and charity before William, Patriarch of| or the subject of le: and the theological 
erusalem, and submitted themselves to the Order | confusion of Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, and 


of St. Benedict. Before they entered into the 
Order they were to prove themselves born in wed- 
lock, of Christian parents, gentlemen by the father’s 
and mother’s side, also to be of an unblemished 
character. By a Ball sent from Pope Innocent 
VIIL., in 1599, they were to be joined, with all 


Eugene Vignat, Orleans, 1884. I would also 
Medici 


recommend him to glance at Moeshen ‘ De 


Lazarus of the parable (cf. Heb. Eliezar), examine 
‘ Lilium Medicine’ of Bernard de Gordon of Mont- 
pellier (Monte-pessulano), 1285-1320; ‘Compen- 
dium Medicinz’ of Gilbertus Anglicus, book vii. ; 
and Creighton’s ‘ Hist. of Epidemics in England,’ 
1891, Sr. Crarr Bappewey. 


* St, Lazarus was patron of Marseilles, and is usually 


Equestri dignitate ornatis,’ 


represented in art as a bishop, accompanied by M 
and Martha. 


| their possessions in France, to the Knights of LA 
Rhodes ; but the Bull issued for that purpose was| Tae Pronoun “Sue” (8 S. xi. 48, 116, 158). fo 
not received in France. In 1572 Pope Gregory XIII. | —The appearance of so formidable an antagonist for 
: united those of the Order in Italy with that of St. | as Pror. Sxear with an etymology of this word M 
' Maurice, then newly institated by Emanuel Phila- | which is new to me necessitates my again writing in 
bert, Dake of Savoy ; and in 1608 this Order was | in these columns in defence of my own theory, fol 
! united in France to that of our Lady of Mount | which I pride myself upon chiefly because it in 
Carmel, which had been instituted by Henry IV. | is the most simple and natural possible, viz., that for 
The Knights of St. Lazarus and those of Mount | our three pronouns, he, she, it, are the same as is 
Carmel are allowed to marry, and at the same|the Anglo-Saxon he, heo, hit. Now, on the th 
time to possess pensions charged upon ecclesiastical | other hand, we have Pror. SxeaT with a device ex: 
: livings. The badge of the Order was a green|even more improbable and far-fetched than the 
cross, like that of Malta, made of gold. The|one I attacked in my last letter. With all its 
badge of the Order of St. Lazare and Mount | faults, that old etymology, at any rate, had one is 
Carmel—which was revived in France in 1607 by | point in common with mine, that it made all our to 
King Henry IV.—was a cross of eight points | pronouns alike English by descent, whereas the rec 
; enamelled green, in the angles four fleurs-de-lis, | new one makes them a mongrel lot, composed of wa 
with the figure of the Virgin Mary and Jesus in| masculine and neuter Anglo-Saxon and feminine he 
the centre of it, worn pendent to a violet watered | Icelandic. As to the change of sja into sho, I He 
ribbon round the neck, and a green worsted or | think I will assume that to be possible, although hin 
; silken star of eight points embroidered on the|I believe there is no other case on record of a con 
outer garment on the left side. For a further] similar consonantal change in the passage of an 
account of this Order see ‘ History of Knighthood,’ | Icelandic word into English. The main objections 4 
by Hugh Clark, London, 1784, vol. i. p. 241. to sja are: (1) As already stated, it is Icelandic ; ( 
Wm. Jackson Picorr. (@) it is the rarest of rare words ; (3) it is not, like 1 
Dundrum, co, Down. 0, & personal pronoun, but is, like seo, an article ; Le 
P Te 4) it is not feminine, but common to the masculine 
R. F. will find sound information in ‘ Les ¢ ar 4 the 
: Lepreux, et les Chevaliers de St. L. de Jerusalem,’ ond feminine gender. Why go cut of cur way to fort 
Ass 


| 
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invent a monster like this when we have such a 
simple alternative as I suggest? Mr, Birkeeck 
Terry reminds us of the existence in Lancashire 
of two modern forms side by side, hoo and shoo; 
according to my theory these are both from Anglo- 
Saxon heo, one preserving the h, the other changing 
it tosh. But Pror. Sxeat must perforce believe 
that while hoo is A.-S. heo, shoo is Icelandic sja. 
Ts this credible? Another point is that of Shet- 
land, or, as it used to be also called, with the Old 
Scotch z for y, Zetland, pronounced Yetland. 
According to my theory that palatalized h can 
change into sh, both are the Icelandic Hjaltland, 
the former with the change of h to sh, the latter 
losing the aspirate and keeping the Icelandic j 
(pronounced y). But, as t understand Pror. 
Sxeat, by his championship of the other explana- 
tion of she, does not believe in the change of h to 
sh, how does he explain these two forms? Is Zet- 
land or Yetland Icelandic Hjaltland, and Shetland 
something else? It must in the nature of things 
be a long while before my old friend Dr. Murray 
can get to this word she, and as the settlement of 
its history is of the utmost importance, I venture 
to hope the Professor will give us a longer state- 
ment on it, including some consideration of what 
I have advanced above. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Tae First Use or Ontorororm in Enc- 
LAND (8" §, xi. 146).—The “specific claim” made 
for 10 Jan., 1848, cannot be maintained. Chloro- 
form was used in the Charing Cross Hospital on 
Monday, 29 Nov., 1847, and the fact is recorded 
in the IUustrated London News of 4 December 
following, pp. 370-2, and the paragraph is quoted 
in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Chloro- 
form,” It seems to be forgotten that the ‘N. E. D.’ 
is compiled on “ historical” principles, and that it 
therefore serves in many cases as a concise and 
exact encyclopzdia. W. C. B. 


Wrvitt x. 336; xi. 37, 113).—As this 
is a very scarce name, it may interest your querist 
to know that a Rev. John Wyvill, M.A., was 
rector of Fulham for a few months in 1714. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1701, and M.A. in 1705. 
He died in 1717. If this person is of interest to 
him, I can give him more information if he will 
communicate with me direct. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Cuurcn or Scorzanp (8 §, xi. 27, 97).—In 
1872, upon the death of Dr. Norman Mac- 
Leod, one of the Queen’s Scottish chaplains, 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury addressed a 
formal letter to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, condoling with the Church of Scotland 
upon the loss sustained by the death of Dr. 
MacLeod, and bis Grace said that “ the Christian 


Church could at any time ill spare such a pastor.” 
Evidently the archbishop recognized the Oharch 
of Scotland as part of “ the Christian Church.” 

During my time here (twelve years), at least two 
bishops—to say nothing of other clergymen—of 
the Anglican Church have preached and officiated 
in the Scottish parish churches. Other bishops, 
now dead, did this in former times. The late 
lamented Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson), 
when on a visit to Scotland some few years ago, 
attended divine service on Sunday morning in the 
parish church. The late Bishop Thorold, when a 
clergyman (before he was bishop), attended and 
partook of the sacrament in a parish church in 
Edinburgh. On the other side, a distinguished 
divine of the Church of Scotland has preached, 
and on one occasion delivered an address to 
candidates for the diaconate and priesthood, in the 
chapel of an Episcopal palace in England. 


Georee Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


Does not Mr, Srence state his case rather too 
strongly when he writes that “the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland” was ‘‘ recognized” by the 
canons of 1604? James VI. was bent upon 
restoring bishops, but he set to work cautiously. 
The order of bishops was recognized by an Act of 
1597, and they were admitted as presidents of 
diocesan synods in 1609. But, as Mr. Spence 
points out, they were not bishops or priests at all, 
but Presbyterian preachers only. e episcopal 
office was not conferred upon them until 1610. 
But the matter was ripening all this time, and the 
Church must be regarded as “ Episcopal” then in 
design—and even in some sort in form too—and 
that is the Church for which the canon sets forth 
@ prayer now. 


Hastings. 


Scorrish Crarrsuen (8 S. xi. 68). —Probably 
in no part of the United Kingdom are to be found 
more artistic and picturesquely carved tombstones 
than in numbers of the old burying-grounds in 
Scotland. From the time of James to about 1747 
Scotland possessed a number of excellent stone 
and wood carvers, who thoroughly understood and 
entered into the true spirit of the Jacobean style of 
ornament. Is it possible that George Heriot 
might have any influence in his time upon the 
carvers? It would be interesting to know if any 
of these craftsmen’s names have been handed down 
tous. When a youth, in 1856, I had the good 
fortune to visit Scotland along with Gilles 
McKenzie, an enthusiastic antiquary of Scottish 
relics, and also an excellent craftsman as an en- 
graver. We made many sketches from these early 
interesting stones. Numbers of them had beautiful 
borders, representing the vine, the oak, and the 
ivy, wdbGnewn em , others had panels with 
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cherubs’ heads carved in low relief, some had 
shields on which were carved the scythe, the hour- | street might fetch the full paternal name.  . 
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glass, &c., and often on the top of the stone was 
carved a crown, emblematical of glory, and, as your 
correspondent W. B. T. says, on these slabs in 
many instances appeared the familiar implements 
of the deceased man’s trade. The lettering upon 
some of these early stones is simply beautiful and 
far more artistic than that which is found carved 
on the costly granite obelisks, &., that so often 
cumber the modern burying-grounds. I have 
revisited from time to time these old graveyards, 
and regret I found numbers of the stones had been 
removed or had perished. It would be of interest 
to know if Old Mortality has kept a record of these 
early artistic memorials; if not, the time has 
arrived when it should be done, to secure the few 
remaining relics and show to future generations 
the simple and instructive mementos which were 
placed over the remains of the departed worthies. 
Cartes Green, 
20, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Layman (8 §, xi. 106).—The use of the word 
as meaning “a non-professional person of any 
sort” is, within limits, quite correct. The limits 
are (1) that the professions are the three learned 
professions of divinity, law, and medicine ; (2) that 
the use should be confined to those within the pro- 
fession, who speak of others as laymen. In the 
case of the clerical profession the use, for a great 
length of time, bas spread; but in law and 
medicine, as W. OC. B. says, the free use is modern ; 
and Mr. Tsomas’s, at the reference, is the first 
time I ever saw it used ofa non-soldier. There is one 
more use of a kindred word which is little known. 
Unless I am wrong, the masonic name for a non- 
mason is ‘‘ lewis,” which is clearly from the same 
root. O. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Carvep Appers on Potpits S. xi. 69).— 
The ‘‘ adders” carved on the pulpits at Clynog 
perhaps represent the wonderful creature called 
**carog,” supposed to have been a reptile now 
extinct, and which “somewhat resembled a flying 
serpent.” According to living folk-lore, St. Beuno 
slew this animal. See a detailed account of the 
tradition in Bye-gones relating to Wales and the 
Border Counties, 24 June, 1896. 

Jouy Hoxsson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Joun Anpré& §. xi, 8, 56).—The lamented 
Winthrop Sargent, in his well-known ‘ Life,’ re- 
cords that John André’s father was a London 
merchant of good standing, and, if my memory 
serves me, gives the nature of his business together 
with the street and number of his warehouse 


through old directories and annals of the particular 


find pedi 


Keck Famity (8 xi, 149),—A. T. M. will 
and accounts of the Keck family 
in Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 2, 3, 4; Harleian 
Society, viii. 418; Pedigree of Keck of Long 
Marston, Gloucestershire, 1857 ; the Genealogist, 
iii. 173 ; Pedigree of Keck, of Middleton, Glouces- 
tershire, 1857. W. E. Layron, F.S.A, 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 

Will A. T. M. please to say whether the 
Anthony Keck to whom he refers is of the family 
of Sir Anthony Keck, Knt., who died in 1697 
(Foss, ‘ Judges,’ vi. 365)? I can mention some 
particulars of this branch. Ep. MarsHAtu, 


Perwortn Recisters §, xi. 7, 56).—These 
are not in any list of published registers that I 
have seen ; but very many of the entries of chris- 
tenings, marriages, and “ buryals” are copied in 
the Add. MS. 5699, pp. 189-192 (Burrell Col- 
lection, British Museum), together with numerous 
inscriptions and coats of arms. Among the names 
occurring are Percy, Dawtrey, Burrell, Finch, 
Johnson, Westall, Payne, Edmondes, Dodsworth, 
Barnard, Napper, Juxe or Jewkes, Mose, Strud- 
wicke, Wickens, Payne, Mitford, Armstrong, Carr, 
Wyndham, Aylwyn, Monke, Bulleyne, West- 
brooke, and Gawen Harris. I do not recollect the 
name of Phillips, but it may occur, as the entries 
are very numerous, G. Crayton. 
hmond. 


Tae Witt or Kine Henry VI.: “Care 
x. 253, 401; xi. 74).—Char is no 
doubt a recognized word for a load, or definite 
weight, of lead, as Mr. Wittson says. Bat is 
there any evidence that it is used for the metal 
itself? we read, for instance, of “5 cwt. of 
char” or of “‘achar pipe”? If not, I incline to 
Parker’s guess. If chare=char, and char (as is 
certainly the case)=waggon, chare-roofed must 
= waggon-roofed, a well-known construction, of 
which, amongst many others, there is an example 
in the Chapel of the Pyx, in Westminster Abbey. 
ALDENHAM, 


Herserr (8" xi. 147).—I see no 
reason to doubt that George Herbert’s words are 
correctly printed. ‘‘Commonwealth” in the six- 
teenth century and early part of the seventeenth 
means the State, not a republic. “Commonwealth's 
men” are men seeking the well-being of the State, in 
contradistinction to those who look for Court 
favours, R. Garpiner. 


May I be allowed to say a few words about my 
own query? I have been reminded that the word 
“commonwealth” is used in the ‘ Priest to the 


(though not his name), which would seem to convey 


Temple’ in a general, not a political or technical, 


the idea that a hunt on the part of Mr. Waxxer | sense. If this is so, there is no reason for thinking 
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vhat another word was used in the first edition. 
Herbert uses “commonwealth” in this general 
way in his poems. And one who had no cause 
afterwards for loving Cromwellian institutions 
ed in 1625 for ‘‘ the happiness and the bless- 
a of this Commonwealth ” (Laud’s ‘Sammary 
of Devotions’). But the word is remarkable when 
after events are considered. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


It would seem from the context, “the one he 
owes to his heavenly country, the other to his 
earthly, having no title to either, except he do 
good to both,” that the word ‘‘ commonwealth ” is 
used in its full and wide sense, having no reference 
to any special form of government. This would 
be expected from the date of the writing, 1632. 
Barnabas Oley would have no temptation to alter 
in 1652, and little, if any, afterwards, He would 
credit his readers with an attachment to the com- 
mon wealth of the monarchy. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry, 


** Commonwealth’s-man” was a word in use to 
indicate a patriot or a good citizen long before the 
days of the English republic. Mr, Marsnaty 
will find several examples of this use of the word 
in the‘N. E. D.’ John Vicars, in his ‘ Jehovah- 
Jireh,’ 1644, p. 21, uses it in this sense. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

James I. anv His “One Dartine Pieasure” 
S. xi. 86).—James Caulfield, in his ‘ History 
of the Gun-powder Plot,’ p. 93, says :— 

“ The laws against Seminary priests, towards the end 
of James's reign, were in a great measure laid aside, for 
which the following anecdote is given as a cause, The 
King was extravagantly fond of hunting, in which 
exercise he would often outstrip his attendants for 
several miles: in consequence of this carelessness of his 
person, he was admonished in a letter ‘entirely to leave 
off the chace of animals, or cease the hunting of Jesuits 
and priests.’ James adopted the first pursuit, which he 
continued to enjoy the remainder of his reign.” 

Jas. B. Morris, 

Eastbourne. 


Orme’s S, x. 356).—The name 

e seems familiar to me in connexion with 
cutlery I used to see as a boy. There were, I 
think, some old green-handled table-knives in the 
kitchen of my grand-aunt in London, together 
with two-pronged steel forks to match, This 
latter circumstance might afford some clue to their 
antiquity. I saw some, not long ago, in good 
condition, in the window of a dealer in antiques 
at Brighton. I do not, of course, know if Mr. 
Poous is of the same family, but my aunt’s sister- 
in-law had borne his name before her marriage, 
and I think her father was lessee of the Theatre 


Lorp Lrrron’s ‘Nicut Mornine 

xi. 105).—‘ Captain Wattle and Miss Roe’ was 

written and the music composed Charles 

Dibdin, and was first sung by him in his enter- 

tainment called ‘The Sphinx,’ produced in 1797 

at the Sans Souci Theatre, — Leicester Place, 

Leicester Square, The song, which was published 

“* by the author at his music warehouse, Leicester 

Place, Leicester Square,” opposite the theatre, 

price one shilling, and is printed in Dibdin’s 

‘ Professional Life,’ vol. iv. p. 70, with an illus- 

tration by his daughter, is as follows :— 

Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle? 

He wasall for love and a little for the bottle ; 

We know not what pains we have ta’en to enquire 

If gunpowder he invented or the Thames set on fire, 

If to him was the center of gravity known, 

The longitude or the philosophers’ stone, 

Or whether he studied from Bacon or Boyle, 

Copernicus, Locke, Katerfelto or Hoyle ; 

But this we have learnt with great labour and pain, 

That he loved Miss Roe and she loved him again, 

Than sweet Miss Roe none e’er looked fiercer, 

She had but one eye, but that was a piercer. 

We know not, for certainty, her education, : 

If she wrote, mended stockings or settled the nation ; 

At cards if she liked whist and swabbers or voles, 

Or at dinner loved pig or a steak on the coals, 

Whether most of the Sappho she was or Thalestris, 

Or if dancing was taught her by Hopkins or Vestris ; 

But, for your satisfaction, this good news we obtain, 

That she loved Captain Wattle and he loved her again. 

When wedded, he became lord and master depend on‘ ; 

He had but one leg, but he’d a foot at the end on ’t, 

Which, of government when, she would fain hold the 
bridle, 

He took special caution should never lie idle ; 

So, like most married folk "twas “ my plague” and “ my 
chicken,” 

And sometimes a-kissing and sometimes a-kicking ; 

Then for comfort a cordial she 'd now and then try, 

Alternately bunging or piping her eye ; 

And these facts of this couple the history contain ; 

For when he kicked Miss Roe, she kicked him again, 

Joun Hess. 


Willesden Green. 


I can give the reply asked for. The song to 

which the. author mad to allude was evidently 

CO. Dibdin’s, beginning, 

Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle? 

He was all for love, and a little for the bottle, 

formin of his entertainment, ‘ The Sphinx.’ 

Lord cS seems to have muddled the first line 

with another, yet more famous 

And did you not hear of a jolly young waterman ? 
Jovian 


Wm. Borter, Serceant-at-Arms TO Henry 
VIII, (8™ 8, xi. 68).—It may assist your corre- 
spondent to learn that some of the Butler family 
were long connected with Norfolk. I have an 
early charter by Richard Botler respecting lands 
called Gatton in Flitcham, dated Thursday before 
the feast of St, Bartholomew, 8 Henry V. (that is 


Royal, Brighton. Tuomas J, JEAKEs., 
wer House, New Hampton, 


astings. 
ish 
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1420) ; another by Richard Botler for same lands, 
8 Henry V.; another wherein William Bolter 
occurs as purchaser of lands at Flitcham in 
5 Henry V. (1417); also some gravestone in- 
scriptions copied from the church of Aston in 
Appletree to the Buttler family, of dates from 1669 
to 1712. 
Colchester. 


Timprect Famity (8 x. 337, 502).—In the 
T pher for the year 1790, vol. v., a small 
volume of sixty pages, there are notices of inscrip- 
tions in Kemble Church, Wilts, in memory of 
Robert Timbrell, of Ewen Green, who married 
Amy, daughter of Thomas Grayle, rector of Las- 
sington, near Gloucester, with a query in note, 
“Leckbampton.” Query also if this family were 
connected with the Timbrells of Sandewell Park, 
co. Gloucester. Other Timbrells named, Mary died 
1685, Robert, son of Robert Timbrell, died 1684. 
The above first-named Robert and Amy, his wife, 
died 1713 and 1738 respectively. Vicar. 


“ Acetpama,” Acts 1. 19 (8 S. xi. 48).— 
Certainly with the c hard, so far as my recol- 
lection goes of my ministry in the Church of 
England, 1866-1873. Grorce Anous. 

St, Andrews, N.B. 


The c is hard; Greek, dxeASaua ; Hebrew, 
“ heakel dama,” field of blood. The word here put 
for field is a near relation of the Latin ager, sub- 
stituting for r. Lysart. 


“ Forester ” (8"* 8, x. 255, 301, 345; xi. 36). 
—The following passage is from a ‘ Sportive Song,’ 
which appeared in Punch, 16 Jan., No. 2897, 
p. 36 :— 

Here are you on the castaway peacocky weed 

That has little to boast of but rank, 
And my sorry old nag is of true Forest breed, 
But a bad ’un to beat at a bank. 
You may laugh at the Forester coarseheaded brute, 
But I swear he shall show you to-day 
That o’er heather and bog, and mid tangle and root, 
There is none like my ill-favoured grey ! 
The song is prefaced by “ A South-country Fox- 
hunter, on a New Forest Pony, celebrates his 
triumph over a Midland ‘ bullfincher.’” 
F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Cartwricat’s ‘Rorat Srave’ (8 §S. xi. 47). 
—*The Royal Slave. A tragi-comedy (in five acts 
and in verse. By W. Cartwright). W. Turner 
for T. Robinson, Oxford, 1639. 4to.” (British 
Museum, No. 644. d. 39.) A second edition of 
the above, 1640 (644. b. 7). Jonn Rapcuirre. 


Tae German 8. xi. 28).—The power 
of the Emperors of Germany (911-1790) was 
limited, and gradually decreased (especially after 
the reign of Maximilian I., 1518), they being con- 
sidered by the princes (by whom they were 


simply the chief officers of the Empire, to put into 
execution such decrees or sanctions as were 

by the Estates, The General Diets could be 
summoned by or without the consent of the 
emperor, who without the sanction of the Diet 
could not make laws that would bind all the 
States, levy taxes, raise money for the service of 
the Empire in general, declare war, negotiate peace, 
complete an alliance with any foreign power, de- 
prive any prince or state of its dignity or dominion, 
impose religion on any prince or state, or punish 
any man on that account. He was accountable to 
the States of the Empire for his actions, and if by 
his maladministration it was thought he would 
destroy the Empire, or would not hearken to good 
advice, the Electors had the power to depose him 
and elect another. These restrictions do not apply 
to the Emperor’s own dominions. He could con- 
fer honours, create princes, enfranchise cities, and 
all princes received investiture from him. He 
instituted universities, and he only could give 
leave to build cities. His ambassador in foreign 
courts had precedence. Carion’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, 
under “ Adolf the Emperor,” says, ‘‘ and was de- 
posed from the empyre by the Electours: for 
hys substaunce was not sufficient to sustayne the 
costes of the Emperyall hyghnesse : Besydes that 
was he very infortunable in dispatchynge greate 
thynges.” 


* BetsHazzar’s Feast’ (8 §. xi. 49).—Some 
forty years ago I was in my nonage, but some years 
later a novel in picture boards, called, I think, 
‘The Money Worshippers,’ was lent to my father. 
I have some idea, probably erroneous, that this 
may have been the book. Tuomas J. Jeaxes, 


Having been abroad for some weeks, I have 
only now come across the above query. Possibl 
T. S. refers to a three-volume novel, entitled ‘ The 
Handwriting on the Wall,’ by the late Edwin 
Atherstone, published by Bentley in 1858. Mr. 
Atherstone—a contemporary of the famous early 
writers of this waning century—was the author of 
other so-called novels in prose and verse on Biblical 
subjects, notably ‘Israel in Egypt’ and ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ Caroline 


Eactes Caprurep at (8 §, 
27, 89).—The late General Clark Kennedy, the 
son of Sir Clark Kennedy, told me that his father 
captured an eagle, and, being seriously wounded, 
handed it to a sergeant or trooper, who took it to 
Wellington, and for some time got credit for the 
capture. R. B. 


Mr. D. H. Parry, the latest writer on the battle 
of Waterloo, in his article in ‘ Battles of the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (1896, vol. i. pp. 62, 63), refers 
to only two eagles taken at Waterloo: one, the 
eagle of the 45th, taken by Sergeant Ewart of the 
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Ansdell, and another painting of which, by W. B. 
Wollen, forms the frontispiece to the volume ; and 
the second, the eagle of the 105th, taken by 
Capt. Clarke and Corporal Styles of the Royals, 
“a glorious, gilded thing, embroidered with the 
names of Jéna, Eylau, Eckmiihl, Essling, and 
Wagram.” He adds :— 

“ A man of the Inniskillings named Penfold claimed 
to have taken that colour [the second one] ; but his story 
is vague, and I incline to think that a blue silk camp- 
colour of the 105th, now at Abbotsford, was the one that 
Penfold seized and afterwards lost in the fray.” 

Mr. Parry also states that Tathwell of the Blues 
“tore off a colour, but his horse was shot and he 
lost it.” A. 0. W. 


Honeysvuckte (8 x. 332).—The “ practice 
of calling clover-blossoms honeysuckles” is not 
peculiarly Irish, nor do I think it can properly be 
called an error. We always called the common 
meadow clover by this name in Nottinghamshire ; 
and not only is it so called in many parts of 
England, but it has been so called from time 
immemorial. Thus, in the ‘ Alphita Glossary’ 
(Oxford, 1887) we find, under “ Trifolii”: “ Tertiam 
habet florem croceum et uocatur dens equinus et 
crescit in pratis an. honisoucles”; and in Gerard : 
“ Medow Trefoile is called in English, Common 
Trefoile, Three leafed grasse: of some Suckles, 
Honey-suckles, and Cocks-heads.” 

Crofton Croker does not seem to have been 
aware that, from the fact that the Irish are said to 
have eaten the shamrock in olden times, some have 
supposed the wood sorrel to have been the plant 
so called, as this was formerly a somewhat common 
article of food. It is said to be still used in salads 
on the Continent. 

As regards the name caprifolium, the following 
note by Mr. Mowat in ‘ Alphita,’ s.v., will interest 
Mr. Hooper: Whence the Fr. Chévrefeuille: 
ef. Ger. Geissblatt. I suspect that xarrapis lurks 
behind caprifolium: cf. E.P.N. [Earle’s ‘ English 
Plant-Names'}, p. 10,‘ Capparis, is Wudubend.’” 
According to Folkard the French Chévrefeuille has 
become corrupted into cherfeu, dear flame, and the 
plant (woodbine) is therefore used as a ow: — 


Mr. Ransy’s House at Cutswick (8 xi. 
122).—Two houses were pulled down in Chiswick 
Lane last year—the Manor House in April, and a 
house known as Bradmore House, or College, in 
September. I did not see the paragraph in the 
Atheneum, but from its publication at the time 
the latter house had just been demolished, I sup- 
posed it to refer to that place, hence the opinion 
—_ by Cot. Pripgavx. Now, however, that 

have seen the architectural description given, I 
see that the Manor House must be intended ; if 
80, it would be interesting to know the authority 
for its being called Mr. by’s. I know that 


Hogarth’s etching is often supposed to represent 
the Manor House, but, as I believe, erroneously, 
as I have said elsewhere, for reasons given by 
Cot, Pripeaux. Lysons says that Lady Mary 
Coke purchased her house of Mr. Robert Steven- 
son, and in an interleaved copy of the ‘ Environs’ 
in the Guildhall Library there is a water-colour 
drawing of Mr. Stevenson’s, Chiswick,” which 
certainly does not correspond with the Manor 
House, and in my opinion does with the centre 
house in Hogarth’s print. W. H. Wuirear. 
Chiswick, 


Srowe MSS. (8 S. xi. 109).—The Atheneum 
of 15 Feb., 1851, announced that the unpublished 
diaries and correspondence of George Grenville 
had been bought by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, from the trustees of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The Ashburnham MSS, including the Astle, 
Irish, and other collections, passed into the hands 
of the Earl of Ashburnham for the sum of 8,0001. 
A catalogue of the Stowe Manuscripts sold by 
auction is in the Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Intropuctory Worps 1n Lecat Documents 
(8 §. x. 374).—The prospect opened out by 
J. J. F. is appalling. Whosoever desires to revel 
in the verbose confessions of faith with which old 
wills begin, can indulge his hobby to his heart’s 
content in the volumes of ‘ Wills and Inventories’ 
published by the Surtees Society, viz., vols. ii., iv., 
xxvi., Xxx., xxxviii., xlv., and liii., especially 
vol. ii, without occupying valuable space in 
‘N. & Q.’ Fancy a series of contributions like 
the following paragraph, which contains the “ intro- 
duactory words” to will of John Franklin, of 

ken :— 

“In the name of the Father and of the Sonne and 
of the Holye Goste thre p’sons and one trew and verye 
god, so be it, the xix daye of Novembre in the yeare 
after Christe incarnac’on one thowsande fyve hundreth 
seventie & two. I John Frankeleyne of Coken within 
the Countie of Durham Gentleman beynge at this pre- 
sent tyme, praise and thanks be geuen to th’almyghtie 
and eu'lastynge God, of good & p’fete remambraunce 
altho’ somthynge towched w* dyvers infirmites of the 
bodye, p’ceivynge the freill inclynac’on of man, the 
vnstabilitie and soden changes of the worlde, the 
subtile p’suasions of our cruell and mortall enemye 
the Devell and the vncertentye of deathe who most 
lyke a theiffe dothe steall upon everye creature before 
they can be awaire I myndynge therefore by gods grace 
& p’mission not to dye intestate but in all poynts to be 
armyd prepared & made redye agaynst that fearce 
and cruell battell do make this my laste will and testa- 
ment conteynynge therein the verye trewe and effec- 
tuall confession of my hole mynde & intente in maner 
and forme as herafter most playnelye may a 
ffyrst I gyve and bequeath my soule to the holye blessed 
and gloryous Treynitie thre p’sons & one trewe & verye 
God who through his Almyghtie and godlye powre 
did create make and fassion the same to his owne 
symilitude and lyknes to yt intente that by and throughe 
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the merits of Crist his passion and deathe our onlye | church of S, Oyriacus, the last titular being Oardinal 
in Pietro Bembo in the pontificate of Paul III. It B 
eu’ lastynge joyes of Seven? And my bodye as it most would appear from a MS. preserved in the archives H 
vyle Dunge slyme and earthe and by god creatid and of 8. Marco at Rome that the body of this 8. la 
made of the same, vnto therthe therfore I will gyve & Cyriacus, who was a Roman martyr, was removed of 
bequeath it agayne theire to remayne to the last daye | to the church of SS. Quirico and Giulitta by Sixtus 
wherin God by his poteneyall power shall reigne in | [V, in 1475 from the church of S. Cyriscus, and w 
is glo’ as moste victorious conqusroure and that the “station,” which till then was annuall 
™ y ea 
shall geve sentence upon ail! there on the Tuesday after Passion Sunday, th 
Ricuarp transferred to the church of SS. Quirico and 
“Taos” (8% S, x. 307, 461, 518)—Perhaps | the condition “of the charch 
the following remarks from Nicolas Udall’s trans- | removed to that of Santa Maria in Via Lata in di 
4 lation of ‘The Apophthegmes of Erasmus,’ reprint | the Corso, and it is interesting to know that the H 
j of 1564 edition, 1877, pp. 185-6, may not inappro- | « station ” ig still held in both these churches is 
q on the same day, the Tuesday after Passion pr 
. cP = is @ game for boles and children, there | Sunday, and in the case of Santa Maria in Via wi 
is this explanation :— Lata in the chapel of 8. Cyriacus. The Cathedral at 
“*AorpéyaXog is in Latin talus, and it is the little | at Nevers and the church of Newton St. Gres, pa 
q re huccle bone, in the ancle place of the hinder | Devon, are dedicated to the martyrs SS. Cyriacus 
= and Julitta, and my opinion is that Quiricus or th 
also beastes that haue the houfe of the fote et cleus, Quiriacus, as in s codex at Urbino, N. 410, f $31, = 
but whole. With these hucelebones they had a game in | '¢ 18 spelt in both ways, is the same as Cyriacus or - 
olde time, as children haue at this daye also, whiche | S. Oyr. Hartwett D, Grissert, F.S.A. 
game was in this maner. If the caster chaunced to ’ : 
cast that syde vpwarde whiche is plaine, it was called | In the ‘Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography’ eae 
Canis or Coniouta, and stoode stede blanke of Dr. Smith and Dr. Wace will be found notices 
an ace, and that was the lest and worste that might ; i i D 
cast, and the caster should thereby wynne no part of the of these P + mee from which the following beief anc 
stakes, but was of force constraigned in the waye of account Is compiled. : ‘oO 
| repele to laye downe to the stake one peece of coyne, or The parish of Luxulyan, in Cornwall, is dedi- , 
: one point, or one counter, or one whatsoeuer thinges | cated to SS, Cyric and Julitta. 8. Julitta has 
were plaied for, and to take vp none at al. The contrary | also the parish of S. Juliot, in Cornwall. Her day ; 
was Venus or | in the Roman Calendar is 30 July, in others 14 or led 
an at was Cocke, the best that mi 
For it stoode for a sixe, by which aeautee cute 16 June. The story of Julitta and her child Oyric F 
should winne and take vp from the stakes, six pieces of | ¥48 popular, and 8. Basil wrote in e of her. : 
coyne, or sixe poyntes, or six counters, &c., and besides There was a cell of 8S. Cyric in the rnish parish = 
{ that, al the repeles by reason of Canis found sleping. | of S. Veep. For a full account see Oliver's ‘ Mon- nin 
The oo «- =< hg nee wer called, the | asticon,’ p. 69, where other dedications to these Th 
one Chius, whiche the caster woonn 
three, and the other Sento, by which the favourite saints ase mentioned. A list of other 
toke vp fower. In the bucelebones, there was no dewce, | *Uthorities is given, and it is added that in the 
: nor cinque. This was the common game, but there wer | ‘Lives of Cambro-British Saints,’ 276, 277, are and 
; other games, as there ben varietee of games in dice- | printed six Welsh hymns invoking the intercession Car 
; plaiyng, whiche dice they called Tesseras, of their square- | of these saints (All this from the article on pri 
veed for Tesserae, | « Julianus,” 11 5 ) 80a) 
signifie diceplaiyng as euen here also it may | “With regard to the dedication of Luxulyan it is 
F. OC. Birxpeck Terry. said that “the better-known name Julitta” has they 
SS. Orrtacus axp Jouerra xi. 129). | “For to the artide on 
—This dedication is unusual, as S. Julitta is “ Oyricus.” Here it is said that vivw 
generally commemorated with her child, whose | ,, 
name is spelt Quiricus, Their feast occurs in the g of 8. I 
Roman martyrology on 16 June, although most Cyricus, whose have 
ony they were martyred on 15 July, on which | duced into Scotland at an early period. There seems to et 
: ay their feast is celebrated by the Greeks and be little reason for doubt that this is the martyr Cyriacus : 
others, They were of Tarsus, and an account of | ¥>®% = his mother Julitta, suffered in the Diocletian _ 
their martyrdom your correspondent J. B. H. will | P®rsecuo™ 
find duly recorded in the ‘ Sanctorum.’ There |“ 4 Gn, Gen 
| isa church in Rome dedicated to them near the Tor | fn “Cilicia, and further scoounte may be seon in * Acta H 
de’ Conti, and the ancient title of 8. Cyriacus ‘‘ in Sanctorum,’ June, iii. 17; Butler, ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 360 
thermis Diocletianis ” was transferred by Sixtus IV. | 16 June; Rees, ‘ Welsh Saints,’ 307,” hove 
in 1475 to this church on the destruction of the | Butler's date is 304 a.p. poin 
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A brief account of 8. Julitta will be found in 
Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 30 July. 
Here Julitta is stated to have been ‘‘a wealthy 
lady of Csesarea in Cappadocia.” Refusing to 
offer incense, she was condemned to death :— 

“ A great fire was heaped up and kindled, and Julitta 
was led to it. She leaped into the flames or smoke, and 
sank down suffocated. Her body was drawn out before 
the flames reached and consumed it, and was buried. A 
spring of sweet water bubbled up from her grave, and 
was thought to possess healing properties,” 

A similar account is given in ‘ Les Petits Bollan- 
distes’ and in Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ In 
Husenbeth and Jessopp’s ‘Emblems of Saints’ it 
is stated that she is depicted with oxen near her— 
probably because she was rich in fields and cattle— 
with a fountain springing up from her blood ; or 
standing with her son Quiricus, each bearing a 
palm branch. 

It is not necessary to allude to the variants of 
the story, as the references already given will 
suffice to direct the inquirer to full sources of in- 
formation. W. Sparrow Simpsoy, 


In the case of either of these names there are 
more saints than one who bear it. Some leading 

int might help to distinguish which is meant. 

ne of either name suffered in the reign of Domitian, 
and St. Basil has a homily “In Martyrem Julittam,” 
Opp.,’ t. ii. p. 35, Ben. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Georce Mortanp, Senior xi. 8, 74).— 

“Lord Mansfield has a fancy portrait of two young 
ladies as laundry maids, by him.”"—Bryan, 

At Lord Mansfield’s, at Caen Wood, are portraits 
in oil by him called ‘The Two Beautiful Miss Gun- 
nings,’ but more probably from his own daughters. 
They are both, as was his manner, employed, the 
one washing, the other ironing ; carefully drawn 
and laboriously finished, expressive, but cold, thin, 
and starved in colour. They are published among 
Carrington Bowles’s by no means select series of 
prints as ‘ Lady’s-Maid Ironing’ and ‘ Lady’s-Maid 
soaping Linen’ (Redgrave). 

“ The pictures were exhibited in 1867 as the Gunnings, 
to whom, even putting anachronism out of the question, 
~ not bear the slightest resemblance.” —Chaloner 

mith. 

“ Miss Dawe, sister of the Painter—soaping linen—ad 
vivum,—P, Dawe.” —Bromley. 

While the above pictures were exhibiting in 1867 
I was with Mr. Harvey, of St. James's Street, and 
remember a gentleman saying there at the time 
that he was at Lord Mansfield’s when they were 
selected, and there being some hesitation as to 
describing them, he suggested the name of Miss 
Gannings, which was adopted. H. Youna. 


Hoseate: Honstantow x. 171, 241, 
360, 418, 459; xi, 134).—I do not know that I 
have much more to say. But it is worth while to 
point out the fallacy at the last reference. We 


there read : “ Just as the sign of the genitive has 
fallen out of the second part of Hunstanton, which 
was once Hunstanes-ton, so may the same process 
have taken place with the first part of the word.” 
Not so; the cases are dissimilar ; the ¢s ors in 
Hunstanes-ton follows an unaccented syllable, and 
easily disappears with it. But the es in Hunes-stan, 
following an accented syllable, would not have 
disappeared so easily, at any rate not in the A.-S. 
period, when the spelling Hunstan (and no other) 
already appears. 

‘The ¢ in the Domesday form Hunestan is most 
interesting, but arises from another source, It 
simply represents the inability of the Norman to 
pronounce nst without a break. The fact that the 
Romance nations prefix a vowel before the com- 
bination st, just in order to enable them to produce 
the sound, has been explained over and over again. 
I give examples in my ‘Principles of English 
Etymology,’ second series, p. 234, where I adduce 
O. F. estable from Lat. stabulwm, and E. estate, 
O. F. estat, from Lat. status. Ask a Frenchman 
or Italian to pronounce Hunstan, and watch the 
effect. 

This French ¢ is a mere intrusion, and represents 
no letter in Anglo-Saxon; it has no connexion 
whatever with Aistan-broke, in which the was 
heavily accented. 

I just note that the number of A.-S. names 
which contain Hun- or -hun is considerable ; 
whilst the prefix Hund- is rarely found, and the 
suffix -hund does not (eo far as I know) appear at 
all. Watrer W. 


Another possible etymology is suggested by 
Grimm’s opinion (‘ D. Gr.,’ ii. 462) that Hun may 
have meant “a giant,” Hunstanes-tun might thus 
be the “ tun by the big stone.” We may compare 
the name of Grimston, of which one called 
N. Grimston lies at the foot of an abrupt escarp- 
ment caused by a fault having a lift of three 
hundred feet; while another called Hanging 
Grimston lies on the steepest escarpment of the 
Yorkshire wolds, Hun is a common prefix in 
O. H. G. personal names, as well as in O. E. names 
such as Humberht, an A.-S. Bishop of Lichfield. 

Isaac TaY.or. 


Awytiguity oF a Stance “Gerrine 
UP EARLY” (8 §, xi. 86, 131).—Your correspond- 
ent may perhaps be interested to know that a 
vulgar song, entitled ‘The Chickaleary Bloke,’ 
which was the “rage” with music-hall habitués 
about thirty years ago, began as follows :— 

I’m a chickaleary bloke, with my one, two, three, 
Whitechapel is the village I was born in ; 

To catch me on the hop or on my tibby drop 
You must wake up very early in the morning. 

My recollection of so much of the vile trash is 
due to the persistency with which it was bawled 
in the streets. The song was published, however, 
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with the music, and the words appeared in the | namely knoppel. ‘“ * kniipfel—as used in the 
same senses. farther history of Ger, 


usual song-books. Your correspondent will observe 


from this that the phrase is not of yesterday's | knopf and an account of its 


may be seen 


birth. It hardly deserves the epithet of “slang,” | in Kluge’s ‘ Etym. Dict.’ (1894). For the gn- in 


and I shall be much surprised if earlier printed 
examples, in better environment, be not found. 
Since the above was written one reply to Lorp 
AtprenHam’s query has appeared. The sentence 
which Mr. Apperson quotes from Swift is pro- 


** gnarled ” in Skeat’s ‘ Etym. Dict.’ (1882). 


of,” in the place of older kn-, compare 


A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Jouy, Szcoyp Barow Rozarres ayp First 


bably imitated from a proverb included in George , 
| EARL OF Rapwor (8 S. xi. 168).—John, second 
Herbert’s ‘Jacula Prudentum’: “He that will Baron Ro and first Earl of R eae (Lord 


deceive the fox must rise betimes.” Ray also has 


Lieutenant of Ireland, May, 1669, to May, 


it, and in Bohn’s collection the original Spanish is . - : 
- Oni ; ngaii 1670), was succeeded on his death in 1685 by bis 
& ~ grandson Charles Bodvile Robartes. The title 


mafiana se ha de levantar”; for, as an old French 
proverb says, “le diable ne dort jamais.” The fox, 


became extinct in that line on the death of the 
fourth earl in 1757. In 1765 William Bouverie, 


eno ego open 5 first Viscount Folkestone, was created Earl of 


exchange of the devil for Reynard was probably 

due to our love of sport and our unrivalled 

experience of his cunning in the field. 
F. Apams, 

Its origin may have been Biblical, when we 

remember how familiar to every one the English 


Radnor, and the title remains with the Bouverie 
family at the present day. See Doyle’s ‘ Official 
Baronage.’ 


age. He.en Toynsee. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 
‘Taz Vicar or Waxerietp’ (8" §. xi, 88).—I 


Authorized Version has always been, and how often | cannot give any reference, but the story is familiar 

the phrase occurs there. See Jer. vii. 14, xi. 7, | to me of a party of German enthusiasts, sharers in 

xxv. 3, 4, &c.; Prov. xxvii. 14. It seems to have | Goethe’s admiration for the book, who called upon 

been an old Jewish idiom, and is x! regarded | the Vicar of Wakefield (perhaps some fifty years 
R 


as being expressive. . SKEAT. 
Tue Grosvenor, East Inpiaman x. 
515 ; xi. 73, 132, 156).—The following books deal 
with this event :— 
A narrative of two sailors who were wrecked in the 
Grosvenor, §8vo., 17: 
An account of the loss of the Grosvenor, Being the 
—— given in to the East India Co. New Edition, 8vo., 
Narrative of the loss of the Grosvenor. By Geo. 
Carter. 8vo., 1791. 
Journal of a journey from the Cape of Good Hope in 
search of the wreck of the Grosvenor, to discover if 
there remained alive any of the unfortunate sufferers. 


4to., 1792. 
E, P. Krrces. 
Bulawayo. 


Tae Worv “Gyorre” 1x (4" §, 
iii. 89, 180, 291 ; 8" S. vi. 143; vii. 226, 256, 
357, 437 ; x. 439 ; xi. 56, 152).—Many attempts 
have been made to give an etymology of the word 
“ gnoffe ” or “ gnof,” a term applied to the Oxford 
carpenter in the ‘ Miller’s Tale’ (Chaucer, A. 3188). 
The guess that “ gnof” is the same word as the 
Heb. gannabh, a thief, cannot be accepted, as the 
two words correspond neither in form nor meaning. 
The Oxford carpenter was not a thief. Chaucer in 
speaking of him as a “ gnof” merely implies that 
he was a coarse fellow, a regular bumpkin. This 
word ‘* gnof” is a near relation of the Swabian 
knopf, (1) a stout, short, thickset man ; (2) a rude, 
coarse boor (see Schmid’s ‘ Dict.,’ Stuttgart, 1844). 


ago), fully under the impression that he was Dr. 
Charles Primrose 


’a successor in the benefice. 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Encylopedia of the Laws of England, Edited y A. 
W Renton, M.A. Vol. I. (Swift & Maxwell. 

Ir was during many years a rebuke to English echolar- 
ship that it gave to the world few products of intel- 
lectual co-operation such as are common in France and 
abundant in Germany. That we are gradually wiping 
off the reproach is testified by the appearance of the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion ; the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
with which encouraging progress is being made; and 
the ‘ Encyclopedia of the Laws of England,’ the first 
volume of which is before us, Now, even, our effort is 
in some respects limited in scope, seeing that in none of 
these works do we go outside our own country, and it is 
with Britons, or with things English, we are wholly 
concerned. Scarcely less ambitious than the noble 
works with which we have associated it is this first 
attempt to supply an encyclopsedia of English law, com- 
prising an abridged statement of the law on every sub- 
ject, full definitions of legal terms and phrases, and 
concise outlines of procedure in the various courts of the 
land. The work is to be completed in twelve volumes, 
which, if of the same size as the first, will be of some 
five to six hundred pages each, and it is pleasant to 
hear is already an assured cial the 
promises of professional support in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and India farnishing an adequate guarantee, 
It is hoped, and not without reason, that when the 


Schmid gives also derivatives of this knopf— 


merits of the scheme are made patent to the general 
public the importance of the work for reference and 
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instruction will commend it to statesmen, magistrates, 
councillors, journalists, inventors—all, indeed, by whom 
the busy, practical life of the educated classes is con- 
ducted. Nothing approximately so ambitious and useful 
as this has previously been attempted. As is pointed 
out by Sir Frederick Pollock, in the characteristically 
erudite and philosophical general introduction which he 
supplies, the only two works purporting to give a 
general insight into English law which have won an 
established reputation are the ‘ Commentaries ' of Black- 
stone and Kent, neither of which covers the whole field. 
It is impossible in a periodical not intended for purely 
professional readers to render intelligible the system of 
arrangement Sir Frederick lays down, or the divisions 
which he makes, Without his accompanying comments 
such broad divisions, even, in regard to procedure 
as _ law, private law, and conflict of laws, are likely 
to misleading. Quite impossible is it to arrange a 
course of law studies in linear progression. “ Gradual 
acquaintance must be made,” Sir Frederick holds, “ with 
two or three aspects of the law simultaneously. Prin- 
ciples cannot be learnt to much good purpose without 
an eye on procedure, and the different branches of juris- 
prud 80 tantly illustrate one another that it is 
@ positive advantage to the student to have more than 
one constantly before him.”’ One final conclusion stated 
in the introduction seems worthy of repetition. It is to 
the effect that ‘‘ It may be wise now and again to declare, 
with the deliberate authority of the State, things which 
are superfluous for the lawyer but profitable to the 
citizen,” To both citizen and lawyer the work, then, 
appeals, to the latter directly and perforce, seeing that 
there can be no legal library worthy of consideration of 
which it does not form a part, to the former, so far that 
it is indispensable to great institutions, clubs, and the 
like, and is a desirable addition to every considerable 
collection of books. 

In arrangement the book, like all encyclopedias, is 
alphabetical, constituting thus to some extent a dictionary. 
The part of the alphabet covered by the opening volume is 
“ Abandonment” to “ Bankruptcy.” The separate articles 
are contributed by working barristers, many of them 
already of eminence in their profession. All matters 
concerning maritime law, “ Anchor,” ‘ Appraise” (of 
ships), “ Affreightment,” are in the bands of Sir Walter 
G, F. Phillimore and Mr. G. G. Phillimore; Mr. Blake 
Odgers, Q.C., deals with “ Absolute Privilege,” “ Acci- 
dent Assurance,” and “ Appropriation of Payments” ; 
Mr. Crump, QC, is responsible for ‘* Advocate,” an im- 
portant subject, the law of which is adequately exp! d, 
though its ethics are left untouched. Sir W. R. Anson 
writes on ‘The Law of Settlement,’ Mr. J, Arthur Price 
on “ Advowson” and “ Assets,” Mr. Grazebrook on “ Ali- 
mony,” Mr. H. W. Challin on “ Ancestor” and “ Assur- 
ance,” the editor on “ Arbitration” and “ Asylums.” 
“ American Law ” is dealt with by Mr. C. F. Beach, Jun., 
of the New York Bar. A paper of much interest to 
many of our readers is that of Mr. G. H. Knott on 
“ Armorial Bearings.” No fewer than four authorities 
contribute to the important article on “Appeal.” One 
even more important, on “ Average,” is by the Philli- 
mores. From these particulars, which might be inde- 
finitely extended, the nature of the task and the character 
of the team which Mr. Kenton has assembled may be 
understood. The undertaking is of national importance, 
and deserves general support, We shall watch its pro- 
gress with unfailing interest. 


The Thackerays in India, and some Calcutta Graves. By 

Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C,S.1., &c. (Frowde,) 
THE picturesque and entertaining book written by Sir 
William Wilson Hunter has an interest extending far 


beyond the promise of its title, and constitutes 
a sustained eulogy of that Be: Civil Service my 
the author is a distinguished member. Further stil] 
does it go. It shows us of what heroic mould were the 
founders of our Indian empire —not only the great 
warriors, whose names are already immortal, but the 
more obscure workers—and at the cost of what constant 
toll of blood and death that brilliant empire has been 
consolidated. The Thackerays were themselves typical 
civil servants, and one and all of those of whom the 
author of ‘Annals of Rural Bengal’ writes died pre- 
maturely in the discharge of their duty, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, the grandfather of the novelist and 
the founder of the fortunes of the family, retired after 
a few years’ service, and lived to the respectable age of 
sixty-four. Of the eleven children born to him who sur- 
vived childhood, nine found their way to the East. Rich- 
mond Thackeray, the noveliat’s father, died 13 Sept., 
1815, aged thirty-two years. Of five other sons who 
went to India, four died there, and another, making six 
in all, expired on a voyage to the Cape for the recovery 
of his health. Those interested in the lineage of 
Thackeray will turn to the book to read concerning 
it. To ourselves the opening chapter is the most 
absorbing part of the book, Written in a vein of 
strong partisanship, it uses the cudgels brilliantly in 
behalf of Warren Hastings, it brushes on one side the 
= verdict of Macaulay, and it depicts Philip 
rancis as the most malignant Englishman of his age. 
“If any doubt stil! exists as to the identity of Francis 
with Junius in England, be stands to us revealed as an 
unabashed Junius in Bengal—a Junius set free from the 
fear of the pillory, and with his ears safe from the hang- 
man’s knife.” We like Sir William’s passionate invective, 
and we have shed tears over the records he supplies 
concerning those who, after an experience of that waste 
of spirits in India which Sir Philip Francis calls a 
di querable, a misery unutterable, occu 
obscure graves in the South Park Street Cemetery, + 
there is one who can read unmoved the story of young 
Speke, told in the opening chapter, we should, with 
Cowper, not care to “ enter” him on our “ list of friends,” 
It is good for us to read a book such as thie, and the 
task of so doing is as pleasant as remunerative. One 
mistake we find, The name Brunel is substituted for 
Brunet as the compiler of ‘ Manuel du Libraire,’ 


a Lore: Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. Edited 
y William Andrews. (Andrews.) 

Tuts is a more serious and important work than the 
title-page suggests. It is popularly written, is intended 
as a companion to Mr, Andrews’s previous volume, ‘ The 
Lawyer in History, Literature, und Fiction,’ and has as 
frontispiece a reproduction of a comic design, showing 
the trial before a legal court of the fourteenth century 
at Lausanne of a pig. The authors of the separate 
treatises are, however, scholars of repute, the names 
including many familiar to readers of * N. & Q.,’ as Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, Mr. Edward Peacock, and Mr, George 
Neilson, The first-named gentleman writes on “ Sanc- 
tuaries"; Mr. Peacock on “‘ Commonwealth Laws and 
Lawyers” and “Laws of the Forest.” Mr. Neilson, 
mean time, contributes three important papers, two of 
which are respectively on “Symbols” and on “ Post 
Mortem Trials,” “ Trials of Animals”—such were not 
uncommon in medigval times—are dealt with by Mr, 
Thomas Frost. The victims of these were generally 
either bulls or pigs, who were tried for taking human 
life. This seems to indicate that it was only domesticated 
animals that were supposed to be subject to trial. A 
wild beast who took human life was acting after its kind, 
For a pig to eat a child or a bull to gore his keeper was 
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an act of domestic treachery. In France a grotesque 
trial of this kind took place so late as 1741 in Poitou. 
This scarcely seems credible; but it is so stated by Mr. 
Frost, who thinks the trials were based on the law given 
Exodus xxi. 28, The volume, naturally, constitutes 
most diverting reading, and it hae also serious archzo- 
logical value. It does not exhaust the subject, however, 
and there is full room for a second volume no less inter- 
esting than the first. We cannot say that inanimate 
things were tried ; but such were certainly condemned. 


would not have survived in the cult of people 
than any other bishop of his time. os aan 


Tue Intermédiaire for 20 December prints a ques- 
tion relative to the position of graves in old Frankigh or 
Merovingian cemeteries, In most instances, it would 
seem, the bodies are found lying west and east; but in 
exceptional cases they are placed south and north, The 
same number aleo contains several communications on 
the custom of ringing belle during storms, and more 
recent issues of the paper give further notes on the 


Witness the graphic account in Motley, if we remember 
htly, of the destruction of the pistol with which 


Wi 
illiam of Orange was shot. 


The Dickens Dictionary. By Gilbert A. Pierce. With 
Additions by Wm. A. Wheeler. (Chapman & Hall.) 
We accord a hearty welcome to a new edition of this use- 
ful, important, and interesting work. So far as we know, 
nothing lke it has been accomplished in the case of any 
other writer, nor is Shakspeare himeelf the recipient of 
honours such as are here awarded Dickens. To many of 
our readers the ‘Dickens Dictionary’ is doubtless well 
known, and with those to whom it is known it is cer- 
tainly a favourite. We have ourselves formed a recent 
acquaintance with it, and own to having lingered over it 
for more hours than we can conveniently spare, It is 
in some senses an epitome of Dickens, presenting you 
all bis characters in one work, You may, accordingly, 
dip into the volume with the certainty of delight and 
amusement—reading now the brisk impertinences of 
Sam Weller or the airy mendacities of Jingle, now the 
cheerful optimism of Horace Skimpole, now the sturdy 
advances of Barkis, and now the sage counsel of Captain 
Cuttle, In a different mood you can melt over the 
sorrows of little Em'ly or the cruel fate of Nancy, become 
interested afresh in the murder of Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
or watch the gradual depravation of Richard Carston. 
All these things and innumerable others are accessible 
in the six hundred pages of this most companionable 
volume. All about every character, plot, and situation in 


ubject. Under 30 December we find an account of the 
picturesque scene which takes place at Aix-la-Chapelle 
when, according to time-honoured custom, the relic 
venerated as the Virgin's chemise is exhibited to the 
people : “ C’est une scéne du moyen-dge a laquelle nous 
assistons. Rien n'y manque, ni la fanfare archaique, ni 
les lépreux que I’on trafne, ni les ulcéres que |’on montre. 
J’ai vu emporter des femmes prises d’attuques de nerfs.” 
In the number for 10 January it is asked when churches 
and schools were first paved; and the question is fol- 
lowed by the statement that the introduction of paving 
did away with the practice of strewing floors with 
flowers, herbs of different kinds, rushes, or straw. Ina 
later number is @ note on the nouns and adjectives 
which have become saints in the popular imagination, 
und further examples of sacred wells and “ black virgins” 
are recorded. These “black virgins” all appear to be 
very ancient, and it is likely that they owe their colour 
to the effect the atmosphere has had on the wood out of 
which they are sculptured. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were originally intended to be of a par- 
ticularly dark hue. Now, on account of their antiquity 
and their strange appearance, they are frequently con- 
sidered of special sanctity; but when they were carved 
they probably only received the veneration due to any 
image representing the Blessed Virgin. 

THE Giornale di Erudizione for January contains 
amongst its questions three relating to southern Europe 
which originally appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ Among its book 
t is a review of Signor Cagni’s work on Egypt, 


Dickens can, of course, be ascertained in a t. The 
system is admirably convenient, and nothing can be 
simpler than the mode of reference. Separate works are 
dealt with in the order of their appearance, and every 
character in them is named and, when possible, described 
in the very words of the novelist. A general index 
enables you at once to turn to any character whose name 
is in the memory. If one forgets in what novel Betsy 
Trotwood wages her unceasing war against the donkey 
boye, a reference to Trotwood points to p. 347, where a 
full’ recital of her eccentricities and benevolences is 
to be found. A special classified list is also a feature, 
and gives, under heads such as “ Actors,” “ Lawyers,” 
“ Magistrates,” ‘‘ Nobiemen,” “ Public-houses,” &c., all 
such characters and scenes as are capable of classifica- 
tion. This book, which bas been fabricated in America, 
has only to be generally known to enjoy a popularity 
equal to that of any of the novels, 


Tux November and December issue of Mélusine con- 
tains yet another part of M. Tuchmann’s collection 
of notes on ‘ Fascination,’ This instalment deals with 
the widespread custom of spitting to ensure good fortune 
and to avert the effects of the evil eye. The editor's own 
article, which relates to the popular legend ted 
with St. Eloi, is of great interest to students of mytho- 
logical development and transformation. M. Gaidoz has 
undertaken the task of showing that Eloi became so 
fashionable a saint because he had inberited attributes 
from a deity honoured in the seventh century in the 
then Frankish region of ancient Belgium, and that he 


another and a third dis- 
cussing a brochure . the Interpretati 
Music,’ by Cecil Torr. " 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, . 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Grorce G. Loane (“Between the saddle and the 
ground ”).—A recollection of St. Augustine's “ Miseri- 
cordia Domini inter pontem et fontem.” It appears in 
a7 * Remaines,’ and is said to be by “a good 

riend, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


to this rule we can make no 


was the “ hypostase,”’ or the transformation, of a black- | munications which, for any reason, we do not t; and 
god. Otherwise exception. — 


smith and farrier the Bishop of Noyon 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


L O V | C E. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters XXIII, to XXXI. 


y 
- 
1 
y 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BIT of a HUMBUG, JAQUES. 


A COLONIAL COUSIN. The GIRL from the SE. 
A LADY of TITLE. : 
BUTTERCUP PLOT. The UNEXPECTED. 


“CROWN BOBS,” WHITELADIES. 


ts Fee 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


BRETON WORK. |The DANGERS of LIFE. 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. ‘The DEFENCE of OUR FRIENDS. 

FASHIONS. (The FAMILY DOCTOR: Pestilence and its Con- 
ARDEN-LORE. 

‘The INUNDATION of CARDIGAN BAY. 


LONDON’S OLD TEA and PLEASURE GARDENS, LANDS of WAKING DREAMS. 
MARIA and ELIZABETH GUNNING. The MONUMENTAL LORE of WESTMINSTER 


NOBLES WHO CAME TO SHAMEFUL ENDS. ‘The ONE DEFECT. 
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